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THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, THE POLICY PLANNING 
STAFF, AND THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON Nationa, Poticy MacHINery, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Muskie, and Javits. 

Also present: Senators Stennis, Robertson, and Mundt. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Doroth 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, Howard E. Haugerud, Brewster C. 
Denny, and Richard S. Page, professional staff memmbers; and Ed- 
mund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery is beginning this 
week a series of hearings focused upon the National Security Council 
and its subordinate organizations, and the problems of coordination 
between the Departments of State and Defense. These hearings have 
atriple aim: First, to determine whether the policymaking machinery 
at the highest levels of our Government is now adequate to identify 
and plan ahead on the critical issues of national survival; second, to 
determine whether this same machinery promotes effective coordina- 
tion of policies; and third, to make constructive recommendations for 
improvement when necessary. 

Earlier this week, on Tuesday, the committee held an executive- 
session hearing on the National Security Council. Testimony was 
taken from two former officials who served as special assistants for 
national security affairs to President Eisenhower, Brig. Gen. Robert 
Cutler and Mr. Dillon Anderson. Next week and the weeks to fol- 
low, the committee will continue to examine these important problems 
of high-level policy formulation and coordination. 

Among the witnesses who have already accepted our invitation to 
testify are the Secretary of State, Mr. Herter, and the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Gates. 

Recent events have again focused attention on the problems of 
policymaking and upon the coordination of policy determination and 
policy execution throughout the complex structure of departments 
and agencies concerned with the national security program. 

_ In this connection, I might say that specific testimony on the U-2 
incident, as it pertains to the national securitymaking process, will 
be taken in executive session. 
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Our witness today is one of several distinguished citizens who has 
urged that we examine, as he put it, and I quote, “in a spirit of cour- 
ageous self-scrutiny” the methods of national policymaking, with a 
view to identifying the governmental practices and procedures which 
need to be improved. 

The subcommittee welcomes to its witness-chair this mornin 
George F. Kennan, permanent professor at the Institute for Lina 
Studies at Princeton, N.J. 

Over a period of 25 years Mr. Kennan served with great distinction 
in the Department of State and its Foreign Service. During the 
critical years of the postwar period he was Director of the Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Staff. Before his retirement in 1953 he 
served as Ambassador to Russia. Since that time Mr. Kennan has 
continued his distinguished career as a teacher, historian, and a fre- 
quent source of provocative and stimulating comment on the inter- 
national issues which confront us. His book “Russia Leaves the 
War” won the Pulitzer prize for history. 

As the members know, we have agreed with the President that 
testimony by present or former Government officials who have served 
on the National Security Council or its subordinate bodies, regarding 
the National Security Council and its subordinate machinery, will be 
taken first in executive session. 

I believe, Professor Kennan, we sent you a copy of the guidelines, 
and I assume, of course, that you are familiar with them. 

Mr. Ambassador, we are delighted to have you with us today, and 
you may now proceed with your prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE F. KENNAN, FORMERLY DIRECTOR 
OF THE POLICY PLANNING STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
AND U.S. AMBASSADOR TO THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Kennan. Senator Jackson and members of the Subcommittee 
on National Policy Machinery, I appreciate your courtesy in inquir- 
ing into my views on the subjects which you have under examination, 
and am happy to contribute what I can. 

I have, I believe, particular reason to welcome the effort this sub- 
committee has undertaken to reexamine the effectiveness of our pres- 
ent governmental machinery. For many years I have felt that organ- 
izational deficiencies had a much greater relative importance in ham- 
pering our performance as a world power than has commonly been 
realized in this country. Even if we had the most excellent con- 
ceptual foundation for an American foreign policy and the greatest 
mastery of diplomatic method in our external relations, I feel we 
would still find ourselves seriously hampered, as things stand today, 
by the cumbersomeness of our governmental machinery and by the 
inappropriateness of much of it to the purpose it is supposed to serve. 

The appalling growth in numbers of personnel and the seemingly 
endless proliferation of competing agencies and committees has ap- 
peared to me to be only in minor part a response to real needs and in 
major part the result of some unhealthy internal compulsions, the 
source of which no one has as yet fully identified and the cure for 
which has certainly not yet been found. These are the reasons why I 
feel that the work this subcommittee is performing is of exceptional 
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importance, and I should like, if I may, as a private citizen, to express 
my high respect for the insights that brought the members of the sub- 
committee to this work and my appreciation for the determined 
effort you have put forward to get to the bottom of these baffling 
but important problems. 

You, Mr. Chairman, were kind enough to suggest, in the letter 
inviting me to ytd here today, certain of the questions on which 
you and your colleagues would welcome my testimony ; and I thought 


it might save your time if I were to summarize at the outset my views 
on some of these points. 


1. THE ROLE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE INITIATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 


It is my view that there should be some one senior official in the 
executive branch of the Government who could act as the President’s 
principal executive agent for all matters affecting the national security 
and, indeed, our relations with the outside world generally. This 
would include military as well as other matters. 

There are, of course, a number of alternative solutions of this 
problem. All of these have both advantages and disadvantages. To 
my mind, the most desirable of these alternatives would be that the 
Office of the Secretary of State should be recognized as enjoying a 
certain primacy in ail matters of external rela ations, including the 
national security. Such primacy ought properly to be assigned, it 
seems to me, to the office which has primary responsibility, anyway, 
for the conduct of the Nation’s foreign relations on the political level. 

There is, as I understand it, a certain historical justification for 
such a distinction both in the title “Secretary of State” itself, which 
suggests that the office is not one limited merely to the conduct of 
foreign affairs, and in the fact that the Secretary of State was desig- 
nated as the keeper of the Great Seal of the U nited States. 

In expressing this view, I recognize that the Secretary of State, 
even under such an arrangement, would remain essentially an assistant 
of the President. He could not absolve or relieve the President of 
any of his present constitutional responsibility in this field. He 
should, however, if given such position and authority, be able to relieve 
the President of a good deal of the executive burden now connected 
with this responsibility, and to assure a better coordination of military 
policy with national policy generally than we have had in recent years. 

If this expedient were to be adopted, one might well wish at some 
stage to supplement the office of Secretary of State with that of a 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as suggested by Mr. Robert Lovett in 
his recent testimony before this subcommittee. But this expedient 
should not be hastily adopted, and the arrangement should first be 
given a trial without it. 

Among the organizational evils to which our Government has been 
vulnerable in recent years has been a tendency to the inflation of titles, 
giving more and more lofty names to positions which are really 
much more subordinate than the title would imply. I suspect that we 
have already been too prodigal in the dispensing of Cabinet status, and 
we should certainly not add another official of Cabinet rank unless we 
find this to be absolutely necessary. 
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A basic principle of organization which has often been ignored in 
our Government is that there are narrow limits to the number of 
people who can be expected to report personally to any single superior 
officer, be it the oer daee or a Cabinet Secretary. To create a Cabinet 
larger than the President can effectively use as an intimate agency 
of his authority is merely to impair the value of the Cabinet as an 
institution. These are the reasons why, as it seems to me, we should 
be very circumspect about adding further Cabinet offices. 


2. WHAT IS THE BEST WAY OF PROVIDING FOR THE POLICY-PLANNING 
PROCESS IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT? 


I believe that the policy-planning process as established by Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall in 1947, and as maintained until 

the end of 1949, was essentially sound. Prior to the establishment of 
the policy planning staff, only two officials in the Department of State 
were competent to take into account, in their advice to the Secretary, 
the entire range of the problems of our foreign relations. These 
were the Under Secretary of State and the Counselor. Neither of 
these officials had both the time and the facilities to give careful and 
exhaustive study to long-range problems of policy or to problems of 
exceptional intricacy, involving the orderly assembling of informa- 
tion from a wide variety of sources. All other officials of the Depart- 
ment were able to advise the Secretary only from the perspective of a 
limited geographical or functional competence. 

This presented a serious problem for the Secretary of State. If he 
asked the various geographic and functional offices to reconcile their 
views by the process of compromise before advising him on a given 
problem, the issues were apt to be obscured before they ever reached 
his attention. If they presented their conflicting views to him without 
prior reconciliation of them, the task of identifying the elements of 
conflict and determining to what extent they represented disparities 
of information, to what extent parochial concerns of the respective 
office, and to what extent important questions of principle, was a 
task for which he himself lacked the leisure and for which he required 
an independent staff. It was this gap which the policy planning staff 
endeavored to fill during the period of my incumbency as its director. 

While under no illusions that our work could not have been im- 
proved, I felt—and Secretary Marshall subsequently expressed him- 
self as being of this opinion—that the staff was useful in meeting this 
need. Its greatest usefulness, as I saw it, was that it provided the 
Secretary of State with a continuous series of advisor y opinions, repre- 
senting the expression of a consistent and disciplined point of view, 
based on the obligation to consider all aspects of national policy, and 
applied to a variety and succession of international problems. 

Obviously, the usefulness of such a staff would be greatly affected 
by any decisions taken with respect to the office of the Secretary of 
State ‘itself. If the Secretary should be given a position of primacy 
in external relations and matters of national security as I have sug- 
gested, then it is particularly fitting that the policy planning work be 
done by a unit directly advisory to him. 

Let me stress that the sort of staff I have in mind cannot be effec- 
tively replaced by a group of officials having other competencies and 
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responsibilities and meeting only occasionally in an ex officio capacity. 
To be effective in the manner in which it was conceived by General 
Marshall, such a staff would have to be composed of individuals devoid 
of any other institutional loyalty or disciplinary relationship within 
the Government, serving only the official to whom their advisory 
capacity relates, and able to give their opinions with the most rigorous 
frankness and independence, uninhibited by any ulterior obligations 
or interests. 


38. WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES IN THE USE OF EXPERTS AND 
CONSULTANTS IN POLICY PLANNING IN STATE AND DEFENSE? 


There is, of course, real need from time to time for the consultation 
of outside experts in the work of policy planning. Where this need 
exists no opportunity should be neglected to enlist this sort of assist- 
ance. The services of such people should be utilized in such a manner 
as to make most economical use of their time and that of the Govern- 
ment officials involved. In particular, care should be taken not to 
take up the time of consultants and of staff members by eae meet- 
ings until all available written evidences of a consultant’s views have 
been carefully studied and taken into account. 

However, it is important to bear in mind that the function of such 
consultants is to help make the responsible governmental judgment 
an informed one, not to substitute for it. The consultant must not be 
formally relied upon to tell what the answer is; he must be asked to 
give information and opinion which facilitate decision on the part of 
those who bear the governmental responsibility for coming up with 
that answer. 


4. IN WHAT WAY MIGHT OUR FOREIGN SERVICE BE BETTER PREPARED AND 
RECRUITED, ESPECIALLY IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 
BY CAREER OFFICIALS OF POLITICAL-MILITARY-SCIENTIFIC FACTORS? 


I respond to this question with some hesitation, for it is now some 
years since I left Government, and I am not fully informed about pres- 
ent procedures. 

I have had misgivings from the start about the soundness of certain 
features of the reform conducted some years ago in the recruitment 
and organization of the Foreign Service, and about our subsequent 
practices in this respect. 

First of all, I have the impression that the Service is overstafled and 
that we take in too many people. 

Secondly, I think the Service should not include people who, while 
they may be technical experts in some specific field, lack the broader 
background of education and character necessary for foreign service 
work generally 

Thirdly, I question the adequacy of an entrance examination which, 
as I understand it, includes no question of prose composition and thus 
fails to test adequately the candidate’s ability to express himself clearly 
and effectively in his own language, which is also a test of his ability 
to think clearly. 
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I might add here, incidentally, that the essential of the diplomatic 
function as seen by a number of people who have thought long and 
carefully about it and written about it—and this is a view with which I 
associate myself—the essential of this function is the assurance of the 
utmost accuracy of communication between governments. That is the 
deepest and most important function of the career diplomat, and if he 
doesn’t know his own language and cannot write it clearly and accur- 
ately, he cannot perform this function. 

Senator Jackson. The repercussions that come from such a failure 
are too well known to elaborate. 

Mr. Kennan. Precisely. 

Senator Ropertson. As long as the witness is pausing in his formal 
statement, I regret that I have to leave in a few minutes to attend a 
conference on the Treasury and Post Office bill, but I have been very 
much interested in what Ambassador Kennan has to say about this 
Policy Planning Board. Since I have reason to believe that the cold 
war will last for quite a while and it may be intensified, I fully endorse 
his proposal for a group of dedicated, highly competent experts to 
analyze and present first to the Secretary of State and, through him, to 
the President their views on our policy. 

Thank you. AndIamsorry I have to leave. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Robertson. 

You may resume, Professor Kennan. 

Mr. Kennan. Fourthly, I have the impression that we go too far in 
emphasis on broad geographic distribution. I am referring here to 
distribution and selection of candidates for the Service. 

Senator Jackson. You mean the geographical quota system ? 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

While I would like to see the Service as representative as possible 
of all geographic regions and professional sections of our country, 
I do not feel that the standards of admission, either educational or 
in point of character and personality, should be in any way sacrificed 
to the achievement of this goal. The concern of those who control 
admissions to the Foreign Service should be to see that we find the 
people best qualified for the performance of the functions of the 
Service, and this effort should not be impaired by making a fetish 
of geographic distribution. In particular, it should not be held against 

candidates that they have attended specific institutions or come from 

specific parts of the country. This last is a form of negative discrim- 
ination no less invidious than would be a discrimination on behalf 
of these people. 

Fifthly, the system of security controls, as I recall it from own 
most recent. governmental experience, seems to me to have been poorly 
conceived, in some respects illogical, overly mechanical, humiliating, 
and in many instances discouraging to the individual officer. I am 
unwilling to believe that some ‘better means could not be found to 
assure the loyalty and reliability of Foreign Service personnel: means 
which, without in any way weakening the national security, would 
inspire greater confidence in the people themselves, would involve 
greater recognition of demonstrated loyalty and devotion to the Gov- 
ernment’s interests, and would place greater weight on the opinions 
of superior officers who have known a member of the Fore eign Service 
in his daily work, and less on the opinions of security agents whose 
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identity is often unknown to the subject himself and who have no 
intimate acquaintance with either the subject’s personality or his sub- 
stantive work, 

I am frank to say that I cannot conceive of an effective Foreign 
Service otherwise than as a gentleman’s service, not in the sense that 
it would be based on distinctions of birth or social status, but in the 
sense that extensive reliance would be placed at all times on the honor 
and the sense of obligation of the individual officer himself, and he 
would be treated with the confidence and tact and consideration cus- 
tomary in circles where high standards of honor and responsibility 
are assumed to prevail. You cannot treat people like crooks and 
expect them to react like enthusiastic, high-minded public servants. 

I deplore in particular the compartmentalization which makes cer- 
tain people responsible for the substantive aspects of a man’s work, 
and others responsible for matters of his loyalty and reliability. I 
believe that people can be usefully looked at only in their entirety, 
as whole personalities; I do not believe that the various aspects of 
character and personality can be separated when it comes to judging 
a man’s usefulness to the Government in any respect. 

With particular relation to the range of knowledge of Foreign 
Service officers in political, military, and scientific fields, I consider 
that all Foreign Service officers ought to pursue, particularly in the 
first 10 or 20 years of their service, the effort to broaden their general 
educational background; that it should be the duty of the Depart- 
ment of State to encourage and help them in this respect; and that 
for this purpose there should be occasional periods of In-service edu- 
cational training along the lines of those now provided for a few 
oflicers by the National War College and other service academies, but 
embracing all officers and not just a highly selected minority. 


5. TO WHAT EXTENT DOES THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM AS IT NOW OPERATES 
COMPLICATE AND IMPEDE DECISIONMAKING IN THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
AREA? 


It is my opinion that the committee system as it now operates com- 
plicates and impedes very seriously decisionmaking in the national 
security area. We are confronted here with what appears to me to 
be some very basic misunderstandings and malpractices in the use of 
advisory committees. The greatest of these faults is the setting up 
of committees in which no one person has the basic responsibility for 
decision and where each participant has in effect the power of veto 
over the committee’s findings. We will not, I believe, get away from 
this evil until we adopt a system of rigorous personal responsibility 
down through the entire machinery of these branches of government. 
The designation of such responsibility would in many instances have 
to be arbitrary, but even an arbitrary designation of major responsi- 
bility would be better than none at all. 

Committees could and should be formed or invited to assemble only 
under the chairmanship of an official who has been given primary 
responsibility for the question or questions under examination. It 
might be made incumbent on the chairman, when the committee has 
completed its work, to report dissenting opinions along with his own. 
But he should bear full responsibility for the recommendation made, 
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and should not be bound in this respect to achieve either unanimity 
or majority approval of the members of the committee. 

The present system leads to endless compromises, both of substance 
and of language, with the result that these committees, operating on 
the basis of the negative veto, often come up with compromise recom- 
mendations weaker than any of the conflicting points of view orig- 
inally put forward around the committee table. It would have been 
better, in many instances, to take the original view of any one of the 

articipants than to attempt to work on the basis of the compromise 
fiaigreins finally produced. The reason why this cannot be done under 
the present system is that there is no one to decide which of these 
views to take; and if the disagreement is bucked to the next higher 
level, the result usually is that the same process of compromise is 
merely repeated there. 

One great need which this reform would serve would be to save some 
of the loss of people’s time involved in these committee meetings. A 
chairman who has the power to decide something can conduct a meet- 
ing with dispatch, obtain the views of others present, make his deci- 
sion, and be done with it. Meetings under the present system are 
endlessly time consuming, so much so, I might add, that I have often 
thought that in this machinery of the Department of State a tremen- 
dous proportion, well over 50 percent, simply is absorbed in the fric- 
tion of the machinery itself and is lost to the end product. 

It is often argued that the replacement of the present committee 
system by a system of rigorous personal authority and responsibility 
would be undemocratic. In my opinion, this view involves a total 
misconception of the nature of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and a misuse of the term “democracy.” It is here, on Capitol 
Hill, where parliamentary principles have their place. The executive 
branch is not supposed to be a political community. Its officials are 
there to serve the President and to help him in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional authority. Whatever results in the fragmentation and ob- 
scuration of that authority, as does the present committee system, is 
surely not serving in the best possible manner the purposes of the 
Constitution. 


6. IS THERE A DANGER THAT WE ARE NOW OVERORGANIZED ? 


I cannot speak for the Defense Department, but the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service, as I knew them when I left Govern- 
ment, seemed to me to be seriously overorganized. I have heard of 
nothing to suggest that this condition has been substantially corrected 
to date. 

TI can offer only hypotheses as to where the root of the evil lies. 

The first of these would be in the committee system I have just 
described. 

A second would be what I might call the contagion of bigness in the 
governmental machinery generally. It is hard, if only for the liaison 
demands it is called upon to meet, for any governmental unit to remain 
compact in a general atmosphere of huge and complex governmental 
machinery. Here, I suspect that the State Department has been in 
part the victim, indirectly, of the prodigal use of personnel to which, 
as I see it, the armed services have long been prone. 
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A third and very important source of this unhealthy condition might 
be found in the tendency to complete separation of managerial and 
personnel functions from substantive ones. Closely connected with 
this would be a conscious attempt to rule out individual judgment, 
individual responsibility, and the person-to-person relationship as 
factors in the operation of the personnel control, and to attempt to 
achieve a degree of impersonality and mechanistic functioning of the 
whole administrative structure which would make it unnecesary to 
have talented and experienced people to run it. 

I am satisfied that a much smaller and more compact group of indi- 
viduals, bound to each other by personal intimacy and confidence as 
well as by a long community of experience, could accomplish far more 
expeditiously and effectively what is now accomplished by a badly 
bloated apparatus operating, for the most part, without these advan- 
tages. 

The frequent experience that in moments of real urgency it becomes 
necessary to bypass whole great sections of the regular machinery 
in order to get something done is simply a proof that this machinery 
has achieved a degree of unwieldiness which makes it unsuitable as 
a vehicle for the formulation and execution of the policies of a great 
government in a precarious world. 

The task of reducing this official machinery once more to workable 
dimensions is obviously a baflling and difficult one. I don’t pretend 
to have the answers to it myself. It is a process which could lead 
to great injustices if it were not performed with much understanding 
and care. 

With the greatest of respect for the individuals involved, I find it 
difficult to believe that the ideas and impulses necessary for such a 
sanification can come primarily from those now bearing the adminis- 
trative responsibility in the various echelons of the Department. This 
is partly because they are themselves among those who are most 
harried and exhausted by the effort to make the present cumbersome 
machinery work and they have little time to study these matters 
with detachment, partly because the inquiry would have to be of so 
broad a nature as to involve the questioning of many things they 
would no doubt feel it beyond their competence to question. I am also 
skeptical of the ability of business efficiency experts to find the proper 
solutions, for the work of a governmental office differs in many essen- 
tial respects from that of a business enterprise and cannot be ap- 
proached on the same principles. 

I fear that we have yet to develop a proper theory of administrative 
practice for use within the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The work of developing such a theory is work that could be 
done only by people who combine long experience in this branch of 
the Government with an interest in, and insight into, the administra- 
tive process, and it could be properly accomplished only if such people 
were to apply themselves consistently to the task over a prolonged 
period of time, with high executive backing. If they are simpl 
called in as short-term consultants and at once dismissed, the jo 
will not be done. But this work must at some point be undertaken 

fore we can cure the disease of overorganization which is rapidly 
making the Department of State and, I suspect, other governmental 
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entities as well, into unhealthy and ineffective instruments of the 
executive authority. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add to this statement only this 
suggestion, that I would be very happy if the papers produced by the 
aplicy planning staff in the Department of State during the period 
of my incumbency might be made available to this committee for pur- 
poses of its study. I think that they would perhaps illustrate better 
than some of the things I can say the possibilities involved and perhaps 
even the mistakes that can be made in this form of governmental work, 

Senator Jackson. We will certainly make that request. I know 
it would be very helpful, Ambassador Kennan, to the committee, 

First, may I express my appreciation to you for the very fine and 
thoughtful and provoking and stimulating comments that you have 
given us this morning. 

I would like to start out by asking this question: 

All of us on the committee would be interested in your comments 
regarding the decisionmaking process in the Soviet Union as it relates 
to national security planning. Can we learn any lessons from them 
in this regard ? 

You are a distinguished Russian scholar and, on top of all of that, 
your very able service to this country as Ambassador and, in addition, 
your other assignments during your long service as a career officer, 
are such that I have no hesitation in saying that you are qualified as 
one of the most eminent people in this field. 

Mr. Kennan. I might say, first of all, that if I mention some of the 
advantages which I think their method of taking decisions has, I 
certainly do not mean to imply that I think these advantages extend 
to their system of government as a whole. I hope nobody will be 
misled by what I may say. 

Senator Jackson. With that disclaimer, which of course goes with- 
out saying, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennan. I can see, just offhand, certain significant advantages 
in the way they do things. Their policy decisions are taken within 
the framework of the party machinery, not of the governmental 
machinery. They havea very good disciplinary rule in the Communist 
Party of Russia, which is that up to the moment a decision is taken 
anybody may state his views with the utmost frankness in the proper 
Siliiebstidns, if he is a member of the body which is taking this de- 
cision. 

Senator Jackson. Does this sort of environment leading up to im- 
portant decisions, that we have heard so much about in the scientific 
community, exist to the same extent in the political community in the 
Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Kennan. I believe that it does. I have the impression that they 
proceed in a very orderly way to take their decisions and in a manner 
that has considerable merit to it. 

While you may state your views in a Soviet Party organ, with the 
utmost frankness up to the moment the decision is formally taken, if 
the decision runs against what you have been urging, it will not be 
held against you afterward that you urged a different line so long 
as you do not continue to urge it after the decision is taken. 

enator Jackson. Not to divert you from your further response to 
my question, but to pursue this specific point just for the moment, 
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would you say that this relative freedom extends even to the point 
where the position taken might be in opposition to established 
Marxist-Leninist lines, right down to whatever the Khrushchev line 
is? 

Mr, Kennan. I think that you could not, of course, go to the point 
of questioning the dogma. 

Senator Jackson. The infallability of the dogma? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes. But in speaking of specific, practical questions 
before the Government 

Senator Jackson. The application of certain alternative decisions 
that might be made; is that the point ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is exactly the point. 

I am very glad that you called attention to that because I should 
have made that clear. 

Senator Jackson. I just wanted to get this in proper perspective 
because there are limitations to this freedom which the Soviets impose. 

Mr. Kennan. There certainly are. But I think within those limits 
that the discipline with which they take their decisions in the party 
is effective and sound. 

Another advantage they appear to me to have is that the highest 
policy decisions are taken in a relatively small and very highly cir- 
cumscribed group of men who bear government responsibility for 

yrarious echelons and segments of the governmental and the party 
authority. These men meet as members of the Presidium of the 
Communist Party. I think that they meet reasonably frequently and 
they accept full responsibility for these decisions. I have the im- 
pression that they work out their decisions together to a very extensive 
degree on the spot, instead of relying on elaborately prepared and 
compromised papers which come up or boil up from underneath. 

I think they do not make the mistake of trying to state everything 
in policy papers in advance, of trying to write a policy for the world 
and write it for several months ahead. I think that they are prag- 
matists, they they face important problems when important problems 
arise and then ask themselves whether their existing directives are 
or are not adequate to the situation which exists as of a certain day. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, contrary to the belief of many 
perhaps, they have a certain pragmatic flexibility, would you say? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, in the decision-taking on matters of foreign 
policy, they certainly do. 

Senator Jackson. Their bureaucracy does not impose a long list of 
prepared solutions for every possible situation that might arise 
throughout the world ? 

Mr. Kennan. This is my impression. These men acknowledge a 
very high order of responsibility as a body, and they face problems 
when they feel that problems are ripe for being faced. When they 
issue a directive that directive applies until a new decision is taken. 

Senator Jackson. Now, if I may inquire further on the point you 
brought out so well, I gather from what you have said that at the 
summit level of the Soviet Government the decisionmaking process is 
limited to a few really well qualified experts? 

Mr. Kennan. It is limited to the responsible political leaders, the 
members of the Presidium. 
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Senator Jackson. Yes; but their staff is not enormous, is it? 

Mr. Kennan. I don’t know, but I have the feeling that very few 
staff people, if any, are present in the room when they discuss these 
things. They insist on the privacy of their deliberations. I think 
that once they have taken a decision they make that decision public, 
but they do not make public the deliberations that led up to it. 

Senator Jackson. Would you say they have turnover problem 
among the advisory and technical experts? They are well experienced 
men and well qualified men ? 

Mr. Kennan. Those are the experts to whom these very figures 
would turn for advice. 

Senator Jackson. This is right; this is what I am referring to. 

Mr. Kennan. My impression is that they have very able and well 
trained men. They are stultified in certain respects especially when 
it comes to foreign affairs because these men are not permitted to have 
free and easy contact with people in other countries which a more 
mature and confident type of government would permit. This is one 
of the great drawbacks and they have many others, too. 

Senator Jackson. So I think it is fair from what you have said up 
to now, Ambassador Kennan, to infer that it would be wrong to 
assume that the Presidium members are deprived of the exchange of 
points of view, the differences of opinion that lead up to a decision of 
importance. In other words they do enjoy the benefits of a substantial 
amount of freedom of discussion. 

Mr. Kennan. Within their group at the proper time, in the proper 
room and at the proper stage of the deliberation, I believe they have 
complete freedom to discuss the merits of any particular solution they 
are studying, and they will also have had the benefit of expert counsel 
from down below. But it is my impression—none of these things can 
be proven because none of us is there on the spot; we have to go on 
such evidence as exists—that when they do come together to decide an 
important policy matter they usually meet alone. They debate this 
thing through; they have plenty of time. The telephone does not 
ring; the press is at a greater distance than would be the case in our 
country. They take their decisions in all privacy and they then 
announce them. 

I am not recommending that we could or should follow these pro- 
cedures in all respects, but I think they have certain advantages which 
we might well study, the advantages of privacy and of a very great 
orderliness of procedure. 

Senator Jackson. They indulge, within confined limits, in some of 
the virtues of democracy, freedom of discussion, to help reach an 
ultimate decision ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I only ask these questions, not that we ought to 
copy them, but to try to give to our people as best as we can an under- 
standing of just how they reach certain decisions. I have a feeling 
that many people believe that the decisionmaking process within the 
Soviet Union follows a strict party line concept, and that debate is 
not a part and parcel of the decisionmaking process. 

Mr. Kennan. It is my impression that this is not true, but that the 
time and place at which debate may take place is more strictly limited 
than is the case in our own government procedures. There are many 
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occasions on which you cannot debate these things freely. You have 
to wait until the meeting has begun, and it is the proper meeting, and 
you are a proper member of it. And then, once the decision is taken, 
you stop debating them. ; ; 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that Soviet policy machinery is 
geared for a long cold war and that there is a long-term plan for its 
conduct ? 

Mr. Kennan. I think it is geared for a long cold war in the sense 
of a long and intensive competition with the non-Communist world. 
I do not believe that there is a long-term plan for all this. I think 
these people are too wise to try to look very far ahead in a world 
where no one can predict the way things are going to break, and I 
think they play it very much more by ear than we suppose. They have 
their basic concepts and general ideas of how they hope things will 
work out in this world and how they are going to contribute to the 
process, but these are not nearly so rigid as many people in the western 
world would seem to think. 

Senator Jackson. And, of course, all of this has real implications 
for our own policy machinery as suggested by the very statement you 
have just made in response to my question ¢ 

Mr. Kennan. That is true. 

Senator Jackson. It means that we must likewise be geared for a 
long-term effort with great flexibility. 

Mr. Kennan. This is something in which I believe very profoundly, 
Senator. I think that to be adequate to the needs of this country our 
whole apparatus of diplomacy, both the decision taking and the exe- 
cution, has to be able to serve as a sensitive instrument for people who 
follow the world situation day by day and who adjust the tone and 
the style and the nature of our action, and our utterances, to the needs 
of the moment. I am very much afraid of any attempt to settle on 
what in government they sometimes call programs, which you would 
expect to follow regardless of how the world develops. 

Senator Jackson. There is danger in just cranking out certain 
solutions that have been prearranged in advance; is this not true? 

Mr. Kennan. This can lead to considerable difficulty on occasion. 

Senator Jackson. Ambassador Kennan, you recently wrote a very 
fine letter to the New York Times, and in it you referred to deficien- 
cies of intergovernmental coordination as one of the problems contrib- 
uting to some of our difficulties in relation to the Soviet Union. Could 
you elaborate on this? I realize, you will want to speak of this matter 
in executive session, but you may have some general comments at this 
time ? 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, I would only say this: To my mind the task 
of intelligence gathering, particularly in the military field, is or can 
be in its way also an act of foreign policy in the sense that it can 
affect the nature of our relations with other people. This, let me 
stress, is a matter of the “how” much more than of the “what.” It 
is not so much a matter of what you do; it is a question of how you 
do it. How you do these things can have important effects on our 
foreign relations. 

It was not my impression during the time I was in Government, 
and it is not today from such external evidences as I see of our Gov- 
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ernment’s working, that this fact has been given due recognition in 
the way our Government is ordered. 

I strongly suspect that people who are charged with the function of 
intelligence gathering are often not charged with beari ing in mind the 
full range of our foreign policy objectiv es, and I think that there 
probably have been gaps. I know there were in my time in Govern- 
ment. I know that these things very often troubled me at that time— 
that I feared we were giving to other people false impressions on 
occasions by our failure to coordinate this branch of governmental 
activity with our foreign policy in general. 

Senator Jackson. Based on just what you have said and based on 
your prepared statement when you pointed out so effectively the im- 
portance of the broad responsibility of the Secretary of State and 
his representatives in the field of foreign policy, I take it, Ambassador 
Kennan, that you feel that coordination in this area between intelli- 
gence and State is indeed of the highest importance ? 

Mr. Kennan. I do, and I think this goes, in fact, for our military 
preparations in general, for our military activity in ’ general. I think 
it is terribly important to assure that, as we make ‘ourselves strong 
in the military field—and this intelligence-gathering is only one small 
part of making ourselves strong—we do these things in such a way 
that the impression conveyed by them is in complete accord with the 
impression we are trying to convey on the straight political level of 
our relationships with other people and that it does not create mis- 
impressions which simply cancel out other things we are doing. This 
is my concern. 

Senator Jackson. Just one last question for now. 

We would appreciate your comments on the subject of personal 
diplomacy versus traditional diplomacy, or, stated another way, sum- 
mitry versus traditional diplomacy. 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, would you mind if I were to read to you a 
few sentences from the statement I had occasion to make 3 years ago 
over the British radio in lectures given to the British listening public? 

Senator Jackson. Not at all. 

Mr. Kennan. I had occasion to speak on just this subject at that 
time, and I would just like to go over what was said then because I 
think perhaps it is still relevant. 

Senator Jackson. There is a quotation here on the Archives Build- 
ing: “What is Past is Prologue”. 

Mr. Kennan. I was talking about the possibilities generally of deal- 
ing with the Soviet leaders by personal conferences, and I said this: 

It is no good trying to argue them around to our point of view on any one 
oceasion. They are men who can be directly influenced by situations, but not 
by words expressed in any terminology other than their own. There is nothing 
that can be said to Mr. Khrushchev on any one occasion by any Western figure, 
however illustrious, that would suddenly dispel this obscurity of vision. What 
we are confronted with here is not just misunderstanding, not just honest error, 
but a habit of mind, an induced state, a condition. Even assuming for the sake 
of argument that it were possible to explain away in some satisfactory manner 
all the sources of misunderstanding and suspicion that prevail today between the 
Kremlin and ourselves, and to start all over again with a fresh slate tomorrow 
morning, I would still hazard the guess that 24 hours would not elapse before 
that fresh slate would be fouled with new misunderstandings and precisely as a 


consequence of the congenital inability of our Soviet friends to see themselves and 
us and our mutual relationship with any proper degree of realism. 
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In the face of this situation, I wonder about the wisdom of engaging the 
persons of the senior Western statesmen directly in the process of negotiation 
with the Soviet Government. With people whose state of mind is what I have 
just described no intimacy of understanding is really possible. There is only 
one sort of thing that can usefully be said to them and that is: what we would 
be prepared to do, and what we would not be prepared to do, in specific con- 
tingencies. This sort of thing they understand; but to say it, you do not need 
the physical presence of a president or prime minister, and there are even 
reasons why it is better not to have it. I would not wish to say that there 
is never a time for summit meetings. There is a time for almost everything 
in the strange world of diplomacy. But surely, if the usefulness of these 
senior figures is to be protected and the raising of false hopes avoided, such 
meetings should occur, if at all, at the end of the negotiating process, and for 
the purpose of formalizing agreements already arrived at, rather than at the 
beginning and as a means of starting the wearisome process of accommodation. 
(Quotation from pp. 23—25, “Russia, the Atom and the West.’’) 

I had occasion to reiterate this view last fall in a speech here in 
Washington, and I did add to it this one thought at that time: 

If these top-level exchanges fail to take place, or take place and lead to no 
agreement, then much damage may have been done; for we will then have 
exhausted to no avail all the expedients, including even the ultimate one of 
summit meetings, which we might require for more final and momentous 
occasions. Not only that, but this very limited and unstable relaxation of 
tensions which we have witnessed could, in this event, very easily change to 
something much worse than what we had before. 

Senator Jackson. Would you say this latter point which you made 
in your remarks last fall has application to the recent failure in 
Paris? 

Mr. Kennan. I would, and I think that this is just the situation 
we are probably in today. 

The only reason I read these earlier statements is that I would not 
like to say anything today that might seem like the wisdom of hind- 
sight, and I would like to emphasize that this has been my view for 
a long time. 

Senator Jackson. I think what you have read is wisdom of fore- 
sight. You have in that last statement, at least it so appears to the 
chairman, described recent occurrences in Paris. 

Mr. Kennan. These are the reasons why I think we should be 
very careful, as I say, about engaging the persons of the senior 
statesmen—and_ this goes for the Secretary of State as well—in 
negotiations with Sov iet representatives. I do not believe that things 
have to be done this way. I think that if there is a real possibility 
of agreement—and I believe that an agreement is sometimes useful 
and ‘possible with these people in narrowly circumscribed fields—it 
can be explored through the normal diplomatic channels and does not 
require the presence of the v ery top statesmen to do it. 

There are great advantages, in my opinion, in the Secretary of State 
and his assistants remaining as much as possible at their desks in 
Washington. Their competence is not limited to a single country. 
The time they take away from their desks to attend to one single 
portion of our foreign affairs inevitably proceeds at the cost of the 
attention they can give to other sections. 

And, beyond that, there is what seemed to me to be an evil, which 
I was able to observe in my period in Government here, namely, that 
when the top figures in Government give their personal ‘attention to a 
given problem of our foreign relations by going somewhere and nego- 
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tiating about it themselves, there is a tendency afterward for everyone 
else to avoid doing anything about that problem until they touch it 
again. In other words, it tends to paralyze the regular processes of 
the Government. 

Senator Jackson. A kind of hands-off attitude sets in ? 

Mr. Kennan. Thatis right. Everyone says, “This is something the 
Secretary handled personally, and now we must not do anything about 
eg 

Senator Jackson. Is it your position, Ambassador Kennan, that 
where the Secretary of State has the choice between travel, acting as 
a personal envoy of the President, trying to meet with leaders all 
over the world, on the one hand, and on the other the enormous re- 
sponsibility of administering and passing judgment upon the various 
matters that must come to his attention from the sections within the 
Department of State, the choice should be resolved in favor of his 
assignment here? 

Mr. Kennan. That is precisely my view, and I would like to add, 
Senator, if I may, that this is said without the slightest disrespect for 
the very gallant and exhausting efforts that have been made by 
American statesmen in recent years to solve international problems 
by personal participation in negotiation. I deeply respect the spirit 
that lies behind these efforts, and the sacrifice these men have made of 
their energies and their time and, as we all know, in many instances 
their health. I merely question whether this is the best way of doing 
things. 

Senator Jackson. Your point is that this has been tried out and, 
based on this approach as contrasted with the more traditional ap- 
proach, you come to the conclusion without any partisan feeling and 
without casting any disrespect on anyone living or dead that it is not 
a wise course to pursue ¢ 

Mr. Kennan. That isabsolutely true. That is precisely it. 

Senator Jackson. I have many questions here. Your answers to 
questions, as far as I am concerned, tend to bring about a chain re- 
action of wanting to ask more. I want to compliment you again 
for stimulating, provocative answers to these questions and for your 
whole presentation. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I think I will begin, Mr. Ambassador, with a little 
discussion of this omnipotent oligarchy that you mentioned, that Rus- 
sians have when they sit in the closed room and make these determina- 
tions and then all argument stops. 

Do you feel that this policy of having no post-decision criticism 
is good or bad ? 

Mr. Kennan. I think it is very bad, Senator, insofar as it applies 
to the public and the press. I believe that no country can have a 
healthy society in which the debate of public issues is stifled at any 
time in these great sectors of public opinion. 

I think that as a matter of inner governmental discipline, of what 
we might call cabinet discipline, among the people who make deci- 
sions, these procedures have certain advantages. They are not too 
different, I would point out, from those that characterize the British 
Cabinet system. The British have much the same rules. 
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Senator Munpr. Probably I should have used relatively good or bad, 
because, believing in democracy as we do, we believe those things are 
good which keep the people informed. 

Speaking in terms of just cold-blooded efficiency and effectivenes 
do you think it is an overall manifestation of effectiveness to shut o 
debate after a decision has been made ? 

Mr. Kennan. Among the people who took that decision I think it is, 
sir. I think that this is probably a sound rule of procedure for the 
body in question. 

I do stress that I don’t mean by this that I think the public or the 
press should refrain from debating these things any further. 

Senator Munpr. Of course, it is quite contrary to our American 
concept, which is that all of us should be subject to criticism and to 
review and to analysis. I just can’t believe that preventing criticism 
is cold-bloodedly effective. I think criticism, reappraisal, self-analy- 
sis, exploration of the facts after the decision, ‘all those things are good 
in ‘themselv es in terms of effectiveness. Would I be wrong in your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Kennan. Perhaps I haven’t made myself quite clear. 

I am referring merely to the workings of the governing body itself 
in Russia. I fully agree with what you have said, and I have no doubt 
at all that their method of decision taking has in it certain rigidities 
which do not exist in our own system and which are unfortunate even 
from their point of view. 

Senator Munpr. In the framework of what you said, it seems to 
me that one important element leading toward success in this cold 
war atmosphere is to maintain a maximum degree of flexibility from 
the standpoint of the Nation’s posture. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. You have to meet the conditions as they arise. 

You said planning in advance can be very stultifying. I quite 
agree. You have to be prepared to adjust to changed conditions. 

Mr. Kennan. That is absolutely true, and I think they are so pre- 
pared. I think these people meet quite frequently and follow the trend 
of events in the world very carefully, and that as soon as they see the 
need for a review of a subject, they go right into it. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to read one sentence from your state- 
ment, Mr. Ambassador, and then ask you to expand upon it for my 
own information. You are speaking about the role of the Secretary 
of State. You say: 

To my mind, the most desirable of these alternatives would be that the Office 
of the Secretary of State should be recognized as enjoying a certain primacy in 
all matters of external relations, including the national security. 

That phrase “including the national security” I would like to have 
you expand upon, whether you are relating that to the defense posture 
of the country and our status of military preparedness, or what do you 
mean by that phrase? 

Mr. Kennan. Lam, Senator, relating it to the defense posture of the 
country and our military preparedness. I feel that the President 
needs a leading assistant who can have enough authority to coordi- 
nate all activities that affect our relations with foreign countries and 
our military activity is one field that does have this effect. 
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Senator Jackson. Would you yield just for a point on this? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. In that connection, do you feel that it would be 
helpful if the Secretary of State was called upon to testify before 
Congress in support of the defense budget, not in detail but in defense 
of our overall military image and posture as far as diplomacy is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Kennan. I think that this is certainly a very important part 
of the conduct of foreign relations in this country. Perhaps it would 
not be suitable for the Secretary of State to testify about this if he had 
no responsibility with relation to it or was not sufficiently informed. 

Senator Jackson. I am presupposing that. 

Mr. Kennan. Under what I have suggested here, I think that his 
views on this should be heard. 

I am afraid, precisely, that we will go off in two different ways, 
that we will say “Now this is our foreign policy” and then, because 
we feel that we need a strong posture of national defense, we will 
do a number of things in that respect which give quite different im- 
pressions than we mean to convey on the political plane. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to have you go into that a little deeper 
because it leaves me a little bit disturbed to think that you are going 
to have a Secretary of State who is going to have a primacy in de- 
termining our decisions in national defense. 

I suppose we might find a Solomon so wise that he would know 
all of these international matters, and also would be able to tell how 
we should use carriers or offshore bases or what we should do in the 
field of missiles. But it seems to me this whole business of defense 
has become so complicated we are just awfully lucky to have a Secre- 
tary of Defense who knows all about that, to say nothing of the other 
things. 

It seems to me this has to be a team play. You have to have your 
Secretary of State dealing with external affairs and saying to the 
President and to the Defense Establishment, “In terms of foreign 
conditions today, we need a lot of force in the Orient” or in some other 
place, but when it comes to determining the decisions from the stand- 
point of defense posture, I think he should bow gracefully out and 
leave that to the experts. Am I totally wrong in that or can you find 
a fellow who knows all those things ? 

Mr. Kennan. No. There is certainly great merit to that view. 
Obviously, the whole machinery of the Defense Establishment must go 
on. J am thinking of the Secretary of State here only as a servant 
of the President, exercising in this respect no responsibility greater 
than that which the President, of course, himself already bears. 

If this solution that I mentioned commends itself to me it is because 
I have had the impression, perhaps wrongly and perhaps because 
I don’t know enough about it, that the burdens of the Presaienee 


are becoming almost superhuman in our present age and that the 
President does need more in the way of an executive assistant for 
this whole range of activity involving our external relations than he 
has had in recent years. 
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Senator Munpr. I think that is true about these burdens and the 
problems, but in this day and age he probably has no more important 
burden or problem than to try to enable the free world to survive and 
all of us to survive and meet these challenges. We have people who 
presumably are experts in the field of foreign policy and what the 
other nations are calculating to do and what the other side is planning. 
He should be able to report the conditions as best he can discover 
them through intelligence and whatnot, and then the job of the mili- 
tary, it seems to me, is to seal off the situation so that our diplomatic 
procedures can bring about the best result. I think almost inescapably 
you have to keep them pretty close at a par. The President then, 
working with them and with the National Security Council, has to 
arrive at these decisions. I just am afraid if we leave both the deci- 
sions on military posture and foreign policy to be delegated to the 
new concept of the Secretary of State, they might be placed in the 
hands of a man who might not be an expert about decisions. 

Mr. Kennan. I understand very well your misgivings about this, 
Senator, and if, of course, the President can do all these things per- 
sonally, that perhaps is the best way under our Constitution. But I 
find myself moved, as I am sure many of us do constantly, by a feeling 
of sympathy for anyone who has to combine the functions of a 
European Prime Minister with all the functions of a party leader and 
of royalty as well. It is, it seems to me, a lot for one man. 

Senator Munpr. In your stressing of the preparation of a Foreign 
Service officer I don’t believe you mentioned one phase which I am 
sure, from knowing your attitudes previously, you believe in. You 
say that the multiple-choice questions and true-or-false questions are 
not certainly the best test to determine the capacity to serve in a 
foreign office. You suggest, therefore, that he have a certain capacity 
in our own language. 

I wonder why you didn’t include something about the other fellow’s 
language. It seems to me he ought to have a capacity in that. 

Mr. Kennan. I fully agree. That is simply an omission which I 
might well have filled. I think a knowledge of foreign language is a 
vital part of any Foreign Service officer’s equipment and that this 
should be energetically pursued. 

I think, in that respect, I omitted one or two things. The over- 
staffing in the Department of State and the Foreign Service seems to 
me to be partly a result of the excessive paternalism of the Gov- 
ernment as compared to the earlier days of my own service. Before 
World War IT nobody ever bought our railroad ticket for us or found 
apartments for us or provided grocery stores for us. 

Senator Munpr. They even come in and pack your furniture now 
when you want to move and take care of everything. 

Mr. Kennan. We had to do all these things, and it helped us to learn 
foreign languages. And, while it was a little rough perhaps on some 
of the wives to have to buy in local markets, in some ways it did them 
good, too. 

Senator Munpr. You mentioned something here which really in- 
trigued me: 

The concern of those who control admissions to the Foreign Service should be 
to see that we find the people best qualified for the performance of the functions 


of the Service; and this effort should not be impaired by making a fetish of 
geographic distribution. 
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I don’t know whether you are referring to the late Senator Langer 
and his position on diplomats or not, there, but I come to the next 
sentence : 

In particular, it should not be held against candidates that they have attended 
specific institutions or come from specific parts of the country. 

If there is such a blacklist in operation, it is entirely new to me, 
Would you tell me what you mean by that ? 

Mr. Kennan. I may be poorly informed and I would welcome it if 
you could find out from the people in the Department of State just how 
they handle these matters, but a general impression prevails that today 
it is a handicap if you have been to Harvard or have been educated at 
certain of the eastern institutions, that you have better chances of 
getting in if this hasn’t been the case. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. If a boy comes along from any 
other place in the country and competes successfully, I don’t care a fig 
about the fact that the other man came from Harvard; I think this ele- 
ment should not be brought in. I don’t think you should discriminate 
on this basis in favor of Harvard or any other educational institu- 
tion, but I think that our main purpose should be to see that we get 
the best prepared boys and the boys best qualified by personal charac- 
ter to serve in this branch of the Department. We should not distort 
it by ulterior considerations. 

Senator Munpt. I agree, of course, in the axiom that you have laid 
down. But, my dear fr iend, if you think that the Ivy League has been 
discriminated against in the Foreign Service to the advantage of the 
Midwest, you should spend 15 minutes looking up the home addresses 
of the people who serve in the Foreign Service. It is quite the con- 
trary, and those of us who come from the Midwest share in this axiom 
which you presented. We feel we have a great many competent peo- 
ple, I am sure, and I am glad to have on the record this statement that 
you made. I was afraid you were pointing the finger at us—I didn’t 
know—because we haven’t had much success getting people in the For- 
eign Service. 

Senator Musxre. It isn’t confined to the Midwest. It applies to in- 
stitutions up our way. 

Senator Munpr. I am happy to represent the Midwest. 

I don’t think there is such a blacklist against the Ivy League. There 
couldn’t be, because they come from there, and properly so when they 
are best qualified. 

Mr. Kennan. I think I can speak to this with some objectivity. I 
come from Wisconsin, and went neither to Groton nor to Harvard, 
and I was in the Foreign Service for a long time. 

Senator Munpr. You have done very well in spite of the handicap. 
When you are talking in terms of the security problems in the State 
Department, Mr. Ambassador, you are working in a garden in which 
I have had a little experience in pulling out weeds. 

I am certainly sympathetic with any program that will provide, as 
you say, some better means to assure the loyalty and reliability of 
Foreign Service personnel. That is a very difficult problem, as you 
know. We have had considerable difficulties in the area. 

Do you have in mind perhaps some mechanism or some concept or 
some program or some better means whereby we can protect the secu- 
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rity of the country and protect the integrity of the Foreign Service 
and do it within the framework of what. everybody would like, to do 
the maximum to protect the individual ? 

Mr. Kennan. I might just say this, Senator, that I think we might 
give greater weight to the opinions of senior officers in the Service 
about their juniors. That is, we might place greater reliance really 

on the experience and judgment of the senior people in the Service 
and not run these security checks in so routine a way on all officers high 
and low. 

It seems to me that there are a great many people in our Service who 
have pretty well demonstrated their loyalty to our Government by 
decades of faithful service, and that there is no need to have their 
security checked on by people who have served far smaller periods of 
time and who have had no opportunity for demonstrating any greater 
loyalty, themselves. 

I am very conscious that if I were to return to governmental service, 
they would send around and ask my neighbors where I live as to 
whether I am an honorable citizen. Perhaps this is necessary, but it 
does seem to me that after 26 years in Government, if the Government 
doesn’t know whether I am honest or not, I don’t belong there at all. 
If they can’t make up their minds on the basis of 26 years’ observation 
and experience, something is wrong. 

It does seem to me that some people could be given the benefit of 
the doubt, and that the Secretary of State or his leading assistants 
ought to be able to say, “Look, it is not necessary to run a security 
check on this man every time he is given a new job. We will take the 
responsibility of saying that he is well known to the Government.” 
The present system has involved great absurdities. We have all had 
the experience of having people come around to us to check on the 
reliability of men whose names are so well known and whose per- 
sonalities are so familiar to the American public that it really seems 
an excessive and absurd thing to have people running around asking 
whether they are reliable or not. This is one place in which I think 
the system could be improved. 

T he second thing I would like to see is greater weight given to the 
opinions of the men who have known a given officer in his work, who 
have seen him in his work, who have experience with him as a man at 
a desk, and less weight given to the opinions of men who know him 
only as a card among a great many other cards, who have never 
seen him personally and have no personal knowledge of him. 

This represents perhaps a personal conviction, but I don’t think 
that you can avoid in governmental work real personal responsibility 
for decisions of this sort. I don’t think that the best business machine 
can substitute for that type of responsibility. 

It may be that we individuals make mistakes occasionally and that 
this is dangerous, but I think that the dangers of doing this in an im- 
personal way are greater than the dangers of an occasional mistake. 

It seems to me that the reliability of the American Foreign Service 
has in general been very high and that the amount of time and effort 
we devote to periodic checks on the reliability of these people is ex- 
cessive and is somewhat discouraging to them. 

Senator Munor. I think we have to keep in mind, Mr. Ambassador, 
that the system which we have now has developed out of a system 
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substantially such as that which you have described. We have gone 
historically ‘through the period when precisely the two things which 
you have mentioned prevailed. Secretaries of State would pick some 
well-known individuals, appoint them, and nobody ever thought for 
a long time of making a security check of any kind, and it was assumed 
that the heads of the department or of a division, picking their people, 
would pick competent people and honest people and loyal people. 
Well, the experience has shown, of which we are all aware and I need 
not mention names, that that system was inadequate; something had 
to be done. 

It simply cannot be accepted, and I am sure you will agree, that we 
have infiltrated into this sensitive area people whose loyalties are 
somewhere else. And, so, out of that alarming and disturbing situa- 
tion there developed these security setups and security checks. It 
wasn’t that they were imposed like they would be under a party con- 
cept system in Russia. It wasn’t the original American policy. It 
grew up because, lo and behold, here they were, name after name after 
name. Here we found, for example, that the situation got so bad one 
time that the Vice President of the United States, Mr. Barkley, ap- 
pointed a separate committee. Those of us who served on the commit- 
tee—I happened to be on reports, that there were 
hundreds of sex deviates in ‘the State Department were all false. I 
would have bet my bottom dollar it wasn’t true the first day I sat on 
that committee, but there were well over 200. That was a humiliating 
thing. They succeeded in getting them out by the hundreds without 
ever mentioning any individual by name. 

It was a bad enough thing, but nobody would accept the concept, 
surely, that these are appropriate people to serve in that sensitive de- 
partment, because they are subject to blackmail. Nor could we ac- 
cept the other hypothesis, that they were appointed by people who 
knew the people. In other words, the good administrator of a division 
of the State Department may not be able to detect these human defi- 
ciencies or these disloyalties, and it seems to me that you need expert 
counsel in that area just like you need it in this other area. Would 
you agree / 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, I have great respect for all you have said, 
and I realize fully that there is need for these procedures. I think 
perhaps there is more need for it in, say, the State Department itself, 
where people are very often taken in directly out of private life w ho 
have had no previous experience with the Government, than there is 
among, let us say, Foreign Service officers who are career officials and 
whom we have had long years to observe in their work abroad. 

Senator Munpr. Let me say I would concur in that because, as one 
who sat through that for many, many years, I have said frequently 
that the Foreign Service is peculiarly and uniquely free from the type 
of thing that bothered us and that we discovered in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Nothing is perfect, but I think you are exactly right: either by more 
careful recruitment or better luck or some way or other, we have cer- 
tainly had a wonderful high degree of performance from the Foreign 

Service officer. 

Mr. Kennan. Admittedly there is no universally happy solution to 

this problem, but it has occasionally pained some of us who worked 
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in the Foreign Service to see colleagues, who had wonderful records 
of service to the Government, investigated in the ways that they were 
investigated, and we have always had to ask ourselves this awkward 
question: How the investigators themselves earned so much higher a 
degree of confidence that they are investigating these people and not 
vice versa? ‘This question is, I think, not always aed frequently 
enough in the Service. However, when I say these things I do not wish 
to create the impression that I believe that we could get along with- 
out the security services. I recognize that the overwhelming majority 
of the people working in these services are performing their duties 
conscientiously and with every desire to spare unnecessary hardship to 
the people they are investigating. 

Senator Munpr. That is good enough for me on that point. I just 
didn’t want to leave that statement go without some colloquy. I 
wanted to be certain of what I was sure was actually your position. 

One other question, Mr. Ambassador. 

You leave in me a kind of pessimistic mood. You say that there 
are some baffling and difficult problems as a result of official machinery 
which becomes unworkable because of its size, and you say you do not 
believe that people who are involved in the mechanism itself can cor- 
rect it, and you do not believe that business efficiency experts working 
from the outside can correct it. That leaves only those who used to 
be in the mechanism who are now on the outside, and they probably 
can’t correct it or they would have corrected it while they were there. 

Who is going to do it? If the fellow can’t do it who works there, 
if the fellow having worked there and who retires to something else 
can’t do it, because if he knew the answer he would have used it while 
he was there, and if the outside efficiency fellow can’t do it, who is 
going to do it? 

I quite agree with your description of the awkward mechanism and 
the dangers of overstaffing and getting too big. I had hopes that 
maybe you were going to say outside efficiency experts or groups like 
yours, a scholar or something like that, can help out. We have to find 
some answer or we will have to live with the problem. 

Mr. Kennan. That is very penetrating criticism and one that I 
deserve. 

I do think that you can find a considerable number of people today 
who have served, if not in the State Department, the Foreign Service, 
at least in analogous branches of the American Government, in the 
Defense Establishment, in one place or another, who have the qualities 
to investigate these matters and to come up with useful recommenda- 
tions about them. I do think it important that they be people who 
are not themselves at the moment embraced in the machinery and not 
in a state of disciplinary relationship to anybody in Government, be- 
cause this makes it difficult for them to speak their minds on it. 

I think, for example, of a person like Mr. Lovett who had experi- 
ence in the Government. I am sure that he would be outstandingly 
qualified to study matters of this sort, and I think there are many 
others, perhaps not men of his great distinction but men who could 
serve usefully in this respect. They should be men who have known 
the Government from the inside, who have struggled with these prob- 
lems, who have seen what their nature is, and who have some under- 
standing of the process of decision taking and policymaking—because 
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one of the evils of our Government is this complete separation of the 
functional approach to administration and the political approach to 
policymaking. These things are not as separate as people think. If 
the governmental machinery we are talking about is to serve as a 
sensitive instrument for our national policies, even such things as 
personnel and administration must be carefully adjusted to the needs 
that we have in mind. 

Senator Munpr. One final question. 

Are you entirely skeptical about the desirability of occasionally 
bringing in these outside efficiency experts, as you call them, experts 
or study groups? It seems to me sometimes it is good to have some- 
body from the outside take a look at a situation, because if he lives 
with the problem he gets a certain experience. The fact that he did 
not change it while he was there, that he did not correct it then when 
he had the chance, means he is like all of us—we tend to accommodate 
ourselves to a situation which we don’t just exactly like, and gradually 
it moves to the point of acceptance. So, sometimes maybe, coming 
in from the outside, you can see things which you don’t get when 
you are actually there. Is there a place for that or not? 

Mr. Kennan. I am sure that is true, and this is a matter of indi- 
viduals. But I am a little afraid of the attempt to apply to a gov- 
ernmental office exactly the same principles of organization that you 
apply to a business, because I don’t think it will necessarily work. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Mundt. 

Senator Muskie. 

Senator Muskie. Ambassador Kennan, I must say I have enjoyed 
your testimony this morning. I know we will have your testimony 
in executive session, so I will not take up too much time on questions. 

I do want to emphasize the point that this committee is concerned 
with security policymaking and we are concerned with the machinery 
set up for that purpose. 

I like a quotation which I think is appropriate in the light of your 
view on this problem, a quotation from Chief Justice Taft who said 
that it is not a good idea to talk of governmental machinery because 
there are too many people who really think it is machinery. 

We are talking about policymaking in foreign affairs. 

It is true, isn’t it—and I know it is true—that complete authority 
for foreign affairs is lodged in the President under the Constitu- 
tion? When we are talking about policymaking machinery we are 
talking about the tools that can be set up to enable him to perform 
this constitutional function. We cannot in any machinery that we 
set up dilute this constitutional authority or modify it in any way. 
We can undertake to set up organizations, instrumentalities, agencies. 
Whether he uses them or not is for him to decide. In other words, 
we can lead the horse to water but we can’t make him drink. 

I think it is important to think of it in these terms in order to 
consider realities, particuarly what this committee or the Congress 
can do about the policymaking machinery in foreign affairs. 

Paul Nitze set down some criteria that I would like you to consider 
in applying your general approach to this problem, to the questions 
which I would like to ask. 
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Paul Nitze, in a paper which he prepared for delivery at the 1959 
annual meeting of the American Political Science Association here in 
Washington on September 10-12, 1959, and which is reprinted in 
this committee’s document “Selected Materials,” made this statement: 

For the sake of analysis, three different phases of the policy process can 
be distinguished from one another, although, of course, in practice the de- 
mareation lines between them will be fuzzy and the phases will overlap. 
Roughly, these may be described as the formulation phase, the decision phase, 
and the execution phase. 

In your statement which you wrote for the Journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and which is also reprinted in our 
“Selected Materials,” you were concerned with the effect which big- 
ness and overorganization is having upon our policymaking. If I 
get your point of view correctly, you are concerned with the impact 
of bigness, not so much on the formulation phase or the execution 
phase as on the decision phase of policymaking. Am I right? 

Mr. Kennan. On all three. 

Senator Muskie. On all three? 

Mr. Kennan. On all three. 

If I may just speak to that a moment, on the formulation phase, as 
Mr. Nitze correctly says here, this is an intellectually creative process. 
It is my belief that you cannot use to good effect more than a given 
number of people in this sort of process. The moment you have so 
many that you lose the intimacy of communication between them, you 
get into undesirable processes which merely clutter up the whole 
procedure and do not lead to clarity or decisiveness of thought. 

Senator Muskie. May I pinpoint that a little more. 

I take it from your letter to the New York Times and from what is 
implicit in your various statements that I have read that you are 
critical of our policymaking decisions. Do you think that the basis 
for that criticism is in the machinery or the people who are utilizing 
it? Iam not asking a political question in the partisan sense. 

Mr. Kennan. Certainly both factors enter into the equation. I can 
only say that if you had the best equipped individuals to take these 
decisions, I think that the machinery of the Department of State as 
it exists today would be a handicap to them and would make decision- 
taking more difficult for them than it needs to be. 

Where I see the great drawback of our present type of organization 
is in the way that it interferes with intimacy of understanding be- 
tween the people at the top of the Department and the people far 
down the line. 

Even in point of execution I am sure that one of the faults in the 
way the machinery of the Department of State works today is the 
inadequate delegation of authority by the top people. One of the 
reasons for that inadequate delegation of authority is the fact that 
these top officials feel that they do not know junior people well 
enough and intimately enough to be sure that the latter, if given com- 
plete freedom to act, will carry out their views in the proper way. 
In a smaller organization this would not be the case. This was not 
the case in the Department of State at the time I entered it 30 or 35 
vears ago, and I question whether it needs to be the case in the same 
degree that it is today. 
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I do realize that times have changed. You could no longer use 
the completely small, compact organization that you had in the 
early 1920’s, but I think that this machinery—lI use the word “ma- 
chinery” only for lack of a better one—this apparatus, if you will, has 
a i anything called for by the real needs of the Secretary of 

tate. 

Senator Muskie. I wonder if at this point you make a distinction 
really. In your article to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences you make this criticism : that— 
the present system is based throughout on what appears to be a conscious 
striving for maximum fragmentation and diffusion of power. 

Now you have just suggested the criticism that there is an absence 
of serie delegation of authority. Would you draw the distinc- 
tion ? 

Mr. Kennan. These are two different things. I feel that the Sec- 
retary should make the decision, but he should delegate the execution 
of it insofar as possible to people down the line to whom he gives the 
real power for execution. Today this doesn’t happen. Even if these 
men are charged with execution, they often have to clear it with X 
number of other divisions before they can do anything. This is what 
I object to. 

Senator Muskie. Getting back to the point I made at the outset, 
Ambassador Kennan, since every man thinks in his own way and he 
is going to use the tools in the system in this process that come most 
naturally to him, to what extent should we undertake to organize his 
thinking tools? 

Mr. Kennan. There has to be a permanent apparatus of the De- 
eee. of State, and this is a very difficult question that you raise 

cause, as you quite correctly say, different Secretaries of State make 
different sorts of use of this apparatus. There are dangers in having 
too small an apparatus, in having it inadequate to the use of a man 
who knows how to use an organization. But there are also dangers 
in having an apparatus so cumbersome that it cannot be useful even 
to the best organizational executive. We must find a compromise 
somewhere between these extremes. 

Senator Muskie. You suggest in your statement that the Cabinet 
is of uncomfortable size at the present time. Yet in some of these 
auxiliary organizations that were established, we are in a sense by- 
passing or at least fragmentizing what used to be a total function 
of the Cabinet in the advisory field. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Kennan. It is my impression that we are, and the same thing 
would apply in the Department of State. It is my impression that 
the number of officials in the Department of State who might be 
supposed, from their titles and their ostensible responsibility, to report 
freely and directly to the Secretary of State is probably greater than 
is mechanically possible, if you see what I mean. There probably 
are so many of these people that the Secretary would not be able to 
see them. 

It is also my impression that the organizational chart of the De- 
partment of State today would probably be quite beyond the ca- 
pacity of any Secretary of State to remember in its details. 
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Senator Muskie. I have a question here to which it has been sug- 
gested I might get an interesting answer. It does not fit in with my 
current line of questioning, but I can’t resist asking you. 

I wonder if you would describe to us the initialing system on 
cables in the Department of State? 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, of course, this question should, if you want 
up-to-date information, be addressed to someone who has initialed 
cables within recent years. But, as I remember it, these drafts of 
outgoing cables used to float around the Department of State and 
were not ready to go out until they had been initialed by a large 
number, as a rule, of divisions. So far as I can remember, while one 
division might be designated as the action office, and the one that 
drafted the cable, this did not absolve it from the necessity of getting 
the initials of the others on that cable before it could be sent out. 
This merely caused a repetition, on the written level, of the same 
compromising of views which took place in the committees and to 
which I have referred in my paper. It was, in other words, just an 
extrapolation of the committee system on the written level. Of course, 
this was again a cumbersome way of doing business, because some- 
times the attention of the official who had to initial it couldn’t be 
obtained. He often had little time to initial telegrams, and sometimes 
he was ill, and this simply meant that the apparatus of the Depart- 
ment of State was a very difficult one through which to get any sort 
of action promptly and decisively. 

Senator Muskie. Getting back to my line of thought, it seems to 
me that of all agencies available to the President the Cabinet is most 
likely to be made up of persons in whom he has personal confidence 
and with whom he can work closely and intimately. To the extent that 
their function in this advisory capacity is diluted it seems to me that 
there is likely to be a deterioration of their inclination to be useful in 
this capacity. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Kennan. Fully. 

Senator Musxir. Would you think that there might be some merit 
in considering the reinstatement of the Cabinet in the advisory status 
and in the national security policy field ? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes. This question, of course, involves the very diffi- 
cult problem of distinguishing between those parts of the Cabinet 
which are concerned with external affairs and those which are con- 
cerned only with internal affairs. Again it is my impression that there 
ought to be a much closer intimacy between these two fields of the 
President’s competency and that this should find its expression in a 
zreater use of the Cabinet as a whole. Even internal affairs need to 

e coordinated with external ones and vice versa, on many occasions, 
to a greater extent than has been the case in our Government. 

You get also here into the very difficult question as to the relation- 
ship of the Cabinet as an advisory body to that of the National Secu- 
rity Council. I don’t profess to have studied this whole problem 
thoroughly enough to have views on it which I ought to state in this 
context. But I can only say that it is obvious to one that the matter 
deserves very, very careful study at this stage of our national life. 

Senator Musxte. I think we are both approaching the area which 
should be considered in executive session. So I will discontinue my 
questions for the time being. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Ambassador, I would like to join my colleagues 
in appreciation for what is obviously an extremely informed and well- 
thought-through point of view. I would ask you this question : 

I see that your definition of the kind of authority you want to vest in 
the Secretary of State is comparable to my definition of what the 
National Security Council is supposed to do. I gather, therefore, 
implicit in that, that you nonetheless feel we have to have a single 
official for that purpose. 

Mr. Kennan. Not, Senator Javits, to replace all of the functions of 
the National Security Council. I think that the National Security 
Council would in any case have to continue to exist as an advisory 
body to the President and to anyone who works for the President, 
including the Secretary of State. But it seems to me that the Presi- 
dent, as an executive head, needs someone, some one person to help him. 

Senator Javrrs. In other words, really to carry part of the burden 
of the actual work which is now his. He, in his own person, unifies 
what you call military, economic, and social strategy. 

Now may I ask you this question which rather ‘challenged me: 

You read your previous remarks as to your views on summitry, and 
they proved, as the chairman said, to be farsighted. Do you feel the 

same way about the new efforts for summitry? ‘There are groups of 
very high people in our Government and in the Congress who are 
beseeching the President and the country and Mr. Khrushchev to have 
some new summit meeting. Are your views exactly the same as ap- 
plying to the soundness of their judgment ? 

Mr. Kennan. My views remain unchanged, Senator, on this sub- 
ject. Particularly after what has recently “occurred, I think that we 
should look very, very carefully before we again submit the prestige 
of the President of the United States to the sort of thing that happened 
at Paris. 

Senator Javits. Whether the suggestion comes from within or out- 
side of the administration or from the Congress or any other source? 

Mr. Kennan. That is correct. 

Senator Javits. Your opinion is the same? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Javits. I think that is a very valuable thing and could be 
very helpful to the country. 

I notice also your feeling about what you call the long and intensive 
competition which the non-Communist world is in for. Would you 
feel, therefore, that what we need to do is to more appropriately or- 
ganize our machinery to get the non-Communist world to work more 
closely together, that that is the garden that can produce the biggest 
fruit and the best fruit right now, rather than persevering in the effort 
to arrive at some kind of top- -level agreements with the Russians? 

Mr. Kennan. I feel that both of these things have to go hand in 
hand. The areas in which it seems to me there might be a “possibility 
of improving the state of the world by agreement with the Russians 
are very limited at this particular moment. Therefore, I think our 
greatest and most important possibilities at the moment probably lie 
in the development of our relations with the other nations in the non- 
Communist world. 
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Senator Javrrs. So you would say that the preponderance of our 
resources of mind and material should be devoted to what I call—and 
I don’t want to put any words in your mouth—the more perfect in- 
tegration of the free world. 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, sir, at this stage. I believe that that is correct. 

I think we should also be on the alert for opportunities to negotiate 
profitably with the Russians on individual issues. I have never been 
able to accept the view that there is never any point in talking with 
these people. There are times and there are subjects about which 

ou can negotiate with them, and there are even times and situations 
in which they will respect agreements, and this can be useful to the 
peace of the world. We should not exclude this. But these areas 
are limited, and they are limited in particular at the present time. 

I think that we must go ahead with both things. We must vigor- 
ously develop our relations with the non-Communist world and try 
to make them as fruitful and as happy and as profitable to both 
parties as they can be made. 

Senator Javrrs. You would identify this would you not, as a 
major shift in strategy in response to the failure of the summit at 
Paris? 

Mr. Kennan. Well, this is something I would have hoped we had 
been doing all along, because our strength in negotiating with the 
Russians will always depend on the strength of our relationships with 
the countries outside of the Communist orbit. 

Senator Javirs. Now, Mr. Ambassador, may I ask you a question, 
and I think you know how much I respect your views, and, so, I need 
not apologize for a question which might sound provocative. Do 
you honestly feel that, given a sound strategy—let us say we adopt 
your strategy, what you have just been explaining—that the ma- 
chinery, notwithstanding the fact that it is cumbersome—and you 
even used the word “bloated”—and overstaffed and overcommitted, 
could give a sound strategy, that even this machinery could carry 
on ¢ 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, sir. I do not think that this machinery is fatal 
to the United States. I think it would be easier for the very people 
in Government to work if we had more suitable means. 

Senator Javirs. Now may I ask one other question. 

I agree with’ you thoroughly about streamlining it, but may I ask 
you one other question: I like what you say about faith in your top 
people and about running the actuarial risk, that you might suffer 
some losses down the line, but you gain a lot more in decision and con- 
fidence and dignity by the men who are making the decisions. 

But do you think that that could all be helped, getting the Ameri- 
can people to adopt that same point of view, having confidence in 
proven people—if we had a code of ethics, and a conflict of interest 
laws that were more specific and more comprehensive and more mod- 
ern than those we have today? Do you think we would be helped to 
get to that point which is really a question of public confidence? 

Mr. Kennan. I am not sufficiently familiar with this problem out- 
side of the limits of the executive branch of the Government, and For- 
eign Service, really to have a good opinion on that, Senator. I doubt 
that laws alone will do it. I think this is a matter of the spirit and 
the atmosphere, and I think that confidence and loyalty are received 
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in this world where confidence and loyalty are given. It is up to the 
senior people in Government to create an atmosphere in which the 
deepest disgrace that a man could suffer would be his own feeling of 
having let them down if he were not fully loyal, and if there were 
lapses in his integrity. 

Senator Javits. Thank you. 

Senator Muskie. The chairman, who just now had to go over to 
the Senate Chamber, asked me to announce that we stand in recess 
until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m, this same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding.) 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will resume its hearing. 

Ambassador Kennan, I wonder if you would care to comment on 
the present nature of the threat. Is it diminishing; is it inc reasing; 
or just what is the situation vis-a-vis the Sino-Soviet bloc as of today 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE F. KENNAN—Resumed 


Mr. Kennan. None of us, of course, know for sure what has been 
the effect of recent events on the Soviet Government, and on the re- 
lations among the Communist governments. 

I am afraid, however, that there has probably been a deterioration 
from our standpoint in the situation with which we are faced. 

Mr. Khrushchev was certainly not the ideal person from our stand- 
point. There were many elements in his outlook and his way of doing 
things which would continue to be a problem for us. But it is my 
impression that. there were other people in the Communist bloc whose 
ideas and concepts of how they were going to proceed were even less 
fortunate from our point of view than those of Mr. Khrushchev him- 
self, and it looks to me very much as though these other people had 
now received an access of strength and as though they might be going 
to control events from here on out. 

It is too early to see yet what have been these effects. I am sure 
that. very intensive reconsiderations of Soviet policy are in progress 
during this week. They will presumably find some expression w ithin 
the course of the next few days. We will then know more where we 
stand. 

I might just say this, Senator: I have always considered that the 
problem which the Soviet Government presents for us is a very long- 
term problem, and that while there may be fluctuations up or down 
from time to time in the attitudes of that government and in its 
behavior toward us—it is in a state of competition with us—of a very 
serious and in some ways dangerous competition. 

I do not think, and I have never thought, that war is the answer 
to this problem, or should be regarded from our standpoint as the 
answer. Obviously we are not the only people who control this, and 
there are circumstances in which we would have no other choice but 
to defend ourselves. But I do not think that we should look to mili- 
tary means as the most desirable way of straightening this out. I 
have been reluctant to believe, all of my life, that it could not be 
solved by other means. 
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I do not think that we should get too excited by any of these 
fluctuations. We should not let our guard down in the good times, 
and we should not despair in the bad times. But it does look to me 
as though we are now going to be up against a stiffer attitude and a 
more ugly one on the “Soviet side than we have known in recent 
months. 

In these circumstances, I think that our response must be to col- 
lect. our strength and our resources, and to proceed with even greater 
determination than before to do a businesslike job in the develop- 
ment of our relations with other countries, and in the strengthening 
of our own country, precisely in the way you are talking ‘about in 
this subcommittee ; in the streamlining, that is, of the processes of our 
own Government, so that we can pack a good, hard punch in what- 
ever we try to do, diplomatically or otherwise. 

Senator Jackson. Our aim should be one of growing strength, 
should it not ? 

Mr. Kennan. Growing strength in all respects, and not just in 
military matters. 

Senator Jackson. I am glad to hear you say that. When I speak 
of power, I am speaking of it in the broad context of military, politi- 
cal, economic and psye hological strength—and the prestige that flows 
from those factors. This is in itself a very important thing, is it not? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, indeed it is; and I think that this situation 
which we face today in dealing with Communist power, and not just 
Russia, but China, is one to which Theodore Roosev elt’s well-known 
advice, “Speak softly, but carry a big stick,” is very relevant. 

I want to see us strong, but I want to see us be strong in a quiet 
and self-assured way, not bluster with that strength and not be tact- 
less with it, but simply be strong and not talk about being strong. 

Senator Jackson. We don’t need to be blatant about it. The most 
important thing is for the Soviets themselves and the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, to know of this strength, is it not? We do not have to engage 
in saber rattling. 

Mr. Kennan. That is absolutely true. They will know it if we 
are strong. One more thing is that I think we must be very careful 
not to cultivate strength in such a way as to give people the impression 
that we have despaired of any other way of ever settling the problems 
of the cold war. 

In other words, let us not arm in such a way as to lead people to 
think that we think a military contest is inevitable, or that we have 
resigned ourselves to it. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, let us give our defense posture 
the recognition that it deserves as one of the elements of power thai 
must. be available to our Secretary of State and to our President in 
projecting and keeping and maintaining a sensible and a sound for- 
eign policy. 

“Mr. Kennan. That is absolutely correct, sir. May I add one word 
to that: As you perhaps know, I have been occupied for the last few 
years as a diplomatic historian and I have done a good deal of lectur- 
ing on the diplomatic history of this century. 

T have been very much impressed with some of the dangers that 
arise from the militant psychology, especially from the example of 
the period of World War I. I see that people can get themselves in a 
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frame of mind where they are quite incapable of negotiating any sort 
of political compromise even when it is desirable, simply because the 
have fallen into so militant a state of mind that talking with the 
adversaries is inconceivable. 

I think, despite the provocations that we have been given, and 
despite the feelings we all have about what recently happened in 
Paris, we should be very careful not to get ourselves into this state of 
mind, and we should remember that we must continue, as the President 
said in his speech last night, to find solutions short of war for these 
problems. We must not close the doors to that sort of progress, 

Senator Muskie. Before you leave this subject, might I ask one 
question there ? 

I happened to be in the Soviet Union last fall when Khrushchey 
was here, and I traveled over much of the country. I gathered the 
impression that there is a very strong urge among the rank and file 
of Russians for peace, and particularly for: friendship with the United 
States. 

I could not help but wonder, since I had no benchmarks in this 
connection, whether this was simply a temporary reflection of the 
current image of the country as projected by their Government, or 
whether this was something that is a strong current in the reaction of 
the Soviet. people toward the outside world. 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, I am confident that this is a longstanding 
condition in the Soviet Union, and a very extraordinary one, and one 
that ought to make us not arrogant, but humble. 

The fact is that the people in the Soviet Union have shown, over the 
whole course of my experience with that country, a most extraordinary 
friendliness toward Americans. I lived there as Ambassador in what 
I am sure was the lowest point of relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment we have ever had since we resumed relations in 1933, and that 
was in the last year of Stalin’s life, and I was Public Enemy No. 1. 

Senator Jackson. In fact, you were evicted by the Kremlin, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. And if people think that Mr. Krush- 
chev’s speech of the other evening was strong, you should have seen 
the anti-American propaganda going around Moscow at that time; 
the fences were placarded with insulting posters about the United 
States. It was the time of the Korean war, of the charges of bacterio- 
logical warfare, and all of this sort of thing. 

Yet I never, myself, met with a single instance of an exhibition of 
personal hostility from any person in Russia. I will never for ‘get that 
I was also in Moscow on Victory Day in 1945, and a friendly, en- 
thusiastic Soviet crowd demonstrated for 14 hours outside of our 
Embassy building and could not be induced to leave 

Senator Jackson. This was a spontaneous and not an organized 
meeting. 

Mr. Kennan. If there was any organizational influence, it was in 
the other direction. 

Senator Jackson. The party line was already changing and it was 
rather hard even at that point to adjust ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Muskie. The existence of this feeling may be a p: artial ex- 
planation for the violence with which Khrushchev seemed to think 
that he had to make his point. 
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Mr. Kennan. Yes, and I suspect that this would be even more true 
of the people who have been putting pressure on Mr. Khrushchev be- 
hind the scenes. I think that he individually is actually less afraid of 
these friendly feelings than are certain other people in his entourage. 

Senator Muskie. Would you think that this most recent posture ‘of 
Khrushchev and the Russian Government would have any material 
effect upon this feeling on the part of the Soviet people? 

Mr. Kennan. I think very little effect, although I must say that 
Russians are extraordinarily sensitive. To many of us they seem 
irrationally and abnormally sensitive to any secret penetration of 
foreign agents into their midst, or to the idea of people flying around 

over them. 

This has always, to us, been a very strange sensitivity. So this last 
one may affect them more than other incidents. 

Senator Muskie. Just the event more than anything Khrushchev 
said ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, this last incident fits into 
their propaganda pattern, does it not, that they have built up over 
a period of years? 

Mtr. Kennan. Very much so. The party has tried for years to 
cultivate this image of foreign capitalist countries dropping secret 
parachute agents into them, and that sort of thing. 

Senator JACKSON. Now, if I might turn to another question in con- 
nection with a very interesting point that you developed, Ambassador 
Kennan—the role of the Secretary of State in the initiation and 
development of national security policies. Someone has said that the 
Secretary of State should be an orchestra leader in command of various 
instruments of policy; that he must have knowledge of them and 
must be certain those instruments are adequate. 

Now, I take it that your position is that in the conduct of foreign 
policy, ’the Sec retary of State today has to call upon many new ele- 
ments that were not involved heretofore in what we call power. Is 
this a fair statement ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Is that a fair understanding of your position? 

Mr. Kennan. It is. 

Senator Jackson. The President is presumed to know everything 
about everything that involves the exercise of his constitutional power 
in all fields, and more particularly for our purpose he is Commander 
in Chief and he is the head of state and he is in the last analysis the 
man who is ultimately responsible for our foreign policy and the 
conduct of our foreign affairs, is he not? 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. If this is true, it follows logically that someone 
needs to pull these things together, so that the President can exercise 
his powers more efliciently, and more effectively, and needless to say 
more wisely through the support that he would get from, for example, 
the Secretary of State when it comes to his constitutional responsi- 
bilities in foreign policy. 


Mr. Kennan. Y es, Senator; that is quite correct, and that is what 
Thad in mind. 
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_ The way in which our country conducts its affairs, that is, the wa 
in which we live here on this land mass that we occupy, affects the lives 
of other people and of other countries in many more ways than most 
of us commonly suppose. 

All sorts of things we do affect other countries, not just what we 
do with our Armed Forces, but the size of the Armed Forces we culti- 
vate, and the way in which we cultivate them, and what we do with 
our radio wavelengths, and even what we do to the atmosphere, what 
we do to the ocean, our immigration laws—all sorts of things affect 
foreign countries. 

What diplomacy really consists of is the discussion with foreign 
governments of these various impacts, and the working out of com- 
promises, so that our life is made compatible with their life in a 
peaceful way. 

Now, in order to conduct these discussions successfully, the Secre- 
tary of State has to have at least some responsible knowledge of a 
great many facets of the U.S. Government’s activities. 

The Department of State, in itself, has no instrumentalities for 
backing up policies. It has none of the sanctions for policy. It 
is usually the activities of other branches of our life which are under 
discussion in a diplomatic conversation. 

In order to conduct this discussion, the Secretary of State, in my 
opinion, should have a good, responsible range of both knowledge 
and authority within the whole portion of our Government that deals 
with external affairs. 

T am not sure whether I have made myself clear. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, for example, the Secretary of 
State must have some degree of competence about the makeup of our 
national defense forces. He certainly must understand our ability, 
for example, to supply technicians in key areas, which means that 
he must have available to him proper working relationships with the 
Department of Commerce and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Is that not what you are saying? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. And the role of the Secretary of State today is 
a different role than it was 30 years ago, because in order to be effec- 
tive at the conference table, he must not only have that knowledge, 
but he must also be the individual that portrays this total power of 
our country. 

Mr. Kennan. That is true, and he must be able to speak for a wide 
sphere of activities of the U.S. Government. You cannot separate 
these things. 

It is not just in our relations with Russia, but sometimes even more 
in our relations with countries closer to home, and in our relations 
particularly with Latin American countries that I have felt that our 
diplomacy has been largely paralyzed by the inability to use more 
than a small segment of our contacts with this country for our own 
overall political purposes. 

I think that all of our activities affecting a given country, be it 
Cuba today or Nicaragua some years ago, ought to be shaped to serve 
the basic policies of our country. 

This cannot be done unless there is a wide degree of coordination 
of the activities of different sections of the Government, and different 
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agenc ies and departments. This we have not had in the past, and 
very often not only has the right hand not known what the left hand 
is doing, but the right hand has been crossing up the left hand at the 
same time. 

Senator Jackson. You have made very clear, I think, the responsi- 
bility of the Sec retary of State in this year of 1960, and the years to 
come. That is to pull together and have this capability of dealing 
with all of the elements that make up power. I take it, and you al- 
luded to it at the end of your statement, that this brings up the prob- 
lem of coordination; does it not ? 

Mr. Kennan. Outstandingly ; } yes. 

Senator JAcKsSON. ae means clear responsibility in one place 
for an announcement, or an ultimate decision, with the concurrence, if 
it requires, of the P; rests rather than confused responsibility, 
which usually results in no responsibility. 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Do you follow me there? 

Mr. Kennan. Exactly. All of us who grew up in this country 
know enough about athletics to know that in most sports it is not the 
actual amount of physical strength you have but the manner in which 
rou are able to coordinate that strength which makes you effective. 

This is just the situation of our Government. We can build up great 
strength in many areas, but unless that is coordinated in such a way 
that it can all be used as an effective instrument of governmental 
power, it will not do us the good that it could do us. 

Senator Jackson. If you were an Atlas, it would not follow that 
you would be skilled in playing golf. 

Mr. Kennan. Precisely. 

Senator Jackson. The problem of coordination is so important that 
your Secretary of State, unless he has that capability, and unless he 
has that responsibility, really cannot in the end be truly responsible 
to the President in the way he should, with the demands being made 
today on our Department of State. 

Mr. Kennan. Of course, there have been other suggestions as to 
who could bear this responsibility that I have been speaking about. 
As you know, it has been suggested that there should be a special 
executive assistant of the President for this purpose, or that the Vice 
President should fill this role. These are very complicated problems, 
and one could lecture about them a long time. 

I merely meant to say in my initial statement today that, so far as 
I can see, the solution that would have the least disadvantage would 
be to give this position to the Secretary of State. 

Senator Jackson. I want to raise what I think is an important 
question: What impact does the Bureau of the Budget and the budg- 
etary process have on all that we have been talking ‘about today ? 

Mr. Kennan. Well, it has a tremendous impact because not all 
phases of foreign policy, but a great many ak of foreign policy, 
today, cost money in one way or ernment 
money. 

Where they do, again, the ideas are, of course, if we are going to be 
effective, not just enough alone, but they have to be implemented, and 
unless they can be implemented and unless they can be implemented 
promptly in some instances, and also consistently over a long period 
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of time, sometimes over a period of many years, they lose their effec- 
tiveness. 

Now, here is where we have often come into conflict with the Budget 
Bureau. I say “we” as though I were still a member of the executive 
branch of government. You cannot cure this in an old workhorse like 
myself. But here is where the rest of the executive branch often comes 
into conflict with the budget. 

There ought to be not Just a coordination, but really an intellectual 
intimacy between the people who shape foreign policy and the people 
responsible for shaping up the budget. By intellectual intimacy I 
mean this: The conduct of foreign policy requires a paves py of 
public affairs. Any one who gets into this soon finds that you have to 
think about a lot of quite deep problems in order to know what you are 
doing. This involves questions as to what you think this country 
should be trying to do in foreign affairs, what sort of a country we are, 
and what is in character for us, and what is not. And if you are to 
have the proper coordination in Government, all of the people who 
are dealing with important segments of our behavior have to know 
something about this. 

This is why I stress the intimacy of the President or the Secretary 
of State with other people in the Government. It is not enough just 
to try to say to somebody, “This is what we have decided.” People 
have to understand the logic, the rationale, and the point of your ac- 
tion. I cannot stress this too much. The conduct of foreign poy 
is partly a matter of style. It is not just a matter of concept. It isa 
matter of the way you do things. This is terribly important, because 
one person can do a thing in such a way as to make the worst possible 
impression with it, and somebody else can do it in such a way as to be a 
diplomatic success. 

Now, this spirit in which you act has to diffuse itself through the 
Government and, for my money, it has to diffuse itself to the Budget 
Bureau as well as to the State Department, or to anyone else who comes 
prominently into this act. 

Senator Jackson. This is a problem of our system of government 
and not of any one political administration, is it not ? 

Mr. Kennan. This is quite true; it is a problem of our system of 
government, and I stress again that it becomes harder to solve this 
problem when government is vast and complex, and when there is no 

ersonal intimacy between the people who are conducting foreign pol- 
icy and other important officials in Washington. 

Senator Jackson. Do you think that some of the budgetary guide- 
lines that are developed may have a stifling effect, too, on new ideas 
and new projects. Is not the individual often advised that, “This is 
a wonderful idea, but it does not fit into the proposed guidelines”? 

Mr. Kennan. I am sure this can happen and it does happen. I see 
that this is a very difficult problem. The desire, naturally, of the 
people who draw up the budget is to know precisely what they are 
going to be in for during the coming year, whereas, the conduct of their 
national affairs is something which cannot be run entirely on the basis 
of prediction. 

We are dealing here with a medium, the nature of which we do not 
predetermine entirely; we only determine a part of it. 
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For this reason, it has been my view for a long time, that means 
will have to be found in at least certain limited areas to give the execu- 
tive branch considerable flexibility in this respect—budgetary flexi- 
bility. I know of no other solution to this. I think, perhaps, if peo- 

le in the legislative branch of the Government have strong feelings 
about how this money ought to be used, it is proper and useful that 
they should say this in the clearest way; and perhaps in another year, 
if it has not been used that way, there must be some sort of a reckoning. 
But it does seem to me that in many branches of activity we will be 
cutting our nose off to spite our face if we do not permit considerable 
flexibility in the use of funds. 

Senator Jackson. Now, Mr. Ambassador, if I might revert a mo- 
ment to the colloquy regarding the many elements that are involved 
in power, which the Secretary of State must have available to him. 
In this connection, I have been particularly interested in the develop- 
ment of individuals within the State and Defense Departments who 
have a broad understanding of military and foreign policy—a cross- 
fertilization between the two services and Departments. 

I wanted to mention to you that we have talked with people in the 
departments concerned about the possibility of assigning Foreign 
Service officers for tours of duty within Defense, and military officers 
and civilians from Defense for duty within the Department of State. 

I can think of some outstanding men in this connection. I know 
you can. For example, General Bonesteel, who demonstrated great 
ae as a military officer and then participated, with magnificent 
comprehension of the problems, in the early stages of the Marshall 

Jan. 

I would like to have your comments on this point. We have even 
been thinking of a kind of senior officer corps. 

Under the customary practice, as Senator Stennis knows so well, 
military men are caught in an automatic IBM machine. They serve 
a term as staff officers and then they must go out into a command posi- 
tion, even though the world situation, at the time, is such that their 
staff experience could add immeasurably to the knowledge that we 
need in a certain field. 

I have considered the possibility of a senior staff corps to deal with 
military-political problems. Men could stay on after they reach a 
certain grade and be protected, promotionwise, and, perhaps, even 
take off their military uniform, and be a part of such a corps. 

I would appreciate any comments you may have in this connection. 

Mr. Kennan. I very warmly welcome these suggestions that you 
have made. This is a matter which is quite close to my heart, not 
only because I had occasion to see a good deal of the relations between 
the Foreign Service and the military services during the war, but 
also because I was the first Deputy for Foreign Affairs at the National 
War College, had a part in establishing that institution, and went 
through it for the first year. 

Senator Jackson. 1 have had occasion to speak many times to the 
National War College, and those gentlemen can really give you a 
workout during the interrogation period. I recommend it to my col- 
leagues. 

p here, we are on the interrogating end and it is very helpful to 
the improvement of the interrogating process to spend a few hours 
down there. 
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You leave with a better sense of humility. 

Mr. Kennan. This experience was a Jesson to all of us in just what 
you were talking about, in the wealth of resources that the armed 
services have in men who could be useful in other parts of the Govy- 
ernment. 

This works both ways; and if I could, I would like to go one step 
further and call your attention to the problem that has troubled me 
very long, and which is intimately connected with this. This is the 
relationship of the Foreign Service to questions of military obligations 
and of the armed services. 

During the war, we had no solution to this. The result was that the 
Foreign ‘Service was unable to recruit, during the war, just at a time 
when we needed new personnel greatly, because it was felt we could 
not compete with the z aft. Our officers were themselves regarded as 
subject to the draft, and this caused very great conflicts in their own 
minds as to where their primary duty to the Government lay. 

I would very much welcome an examination of this problem, too, 
because I think, perhaps, something might be worked out whereby all 
entering Foreign Service officers might do their basic tr: ining. There 
has always been a certain amount of criticism, I think, almost totally 
unjustified, that the Foreign Service is a place of refuge for people 
who could not stand the physical gaff that the Armed Forces are 
supposed to stand. I personally would welcome it if every entering 
Foreign Service officer went through regular military basic training, 
if he has not had it. And I think that For ‘elon Service officers should 
then have an ordered relationship to the armed services, and ought to 
be Reserve officers. It ought to be possible to transfer them flexibly 
from time to time to militar y work, if they are needed. 

There may also be cases where the Army needs an officer for purposes 
of liaison or of political advisory work, and you could very well then 
send a Foreign Service officer. A number of us served in this 
capacity with the Army for certain periods. I think this ought to be 
possible for anyone in the services, and I think it ought to work both 
ways, that you ‘ought to be able to take military officers into our work. 

Senator Jackson. The British come quite close to this type of an 
arrangement, do they not ? 

Mr. Kennan. They do. That is because of the far greater degree 
of civilian control of the armed services, which they he ave, and their 
general flexibility about arranging such matters. 

But, I would like very ser iously to urge that this question of the 
relationship of foreign service to military service be examined, so that 
if again—which we e all hope will never happen—we find ourselves in a 
state of war, we can solve the problem of the relationships much better 
than we have been able to do in the past. 

Wecan then use men where we need to use them. 

Senator Jackson. I think that your point on commissioning them 
in the Reserve is an excellent one, bec cause it would certainly provide 
additional support to the military services, and vice versa, to the State 
Department. This would be especially true for younger officers who 
could meet certain minimum requirements. 

I do not know of a better way to bring about a closer coordination 
than to have people in both departments getting their feet wet in this 
business, 
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We pass all kinds of bills and resolutions up here, and we can 
issue all kinds of directives on paper, but unless they actually lead 
people into these things directly, we would not be achieving this 
very important objective that you ‘have in mind, would we? 

Mr. Kennan. No, sir, and I think that it would contribute to 
mutual respect between personnel in the armed services and the State 
Department if this relationship could be ordered. I would welcome 
it if Foreign Service people were caused to learn something about mili- 
tary life. 

It would seem to me that would not be bad. There could be much 
worse ways of training them. 

Senator Jackson. I think you have touched upon a very impor- 
tant point, because those of us who have had a chance, in recent years, 
to watch our operations overseas, will find every now and then dif- 
ficulty between the ambassador and the MAAG Chief, 

I think if we are honest, we must admit that, going back many 
years, there has been a certain antipathy between officers within the 
Department of State and the Department of Defense, when you get 
down to certain policies. Is this not the case? 

Mr. Kennan. That is just what I think could be very well corrected 
by a closer identity of experience between the two services. 

I would like to add that this has a bearing on the matters that Sen- 
ator Mundt was asking about this morning, namely, the problems of 
security. I personally would welcome it if Foreign Service officers 
were subject to court martial for any dereliction of duty in the way of 
honor and loyalty, or anything of that sort, just in the way military 
officers are. I think that is the way it should be. 

Senator Jackson. They are officers in the highest sense, and this 
does not involve the question of militarization of the Foreign Service 
either. When you are an officer, you represent not just yourself, 
but almost 200 million Americans. 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Unless there is some order or some discipline, 
the consequences of misconduct on the part of one individual can 
cause untold harm. 

Mr. Kennan. And it seems to me that if you had such a system 
where men were held to military standards, under military sanctions, 
then you could, perhaps, afford to relax some of the less desirable 
of the present sec urity arrangements with regard to them. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Stennis is deeply concerned, Ambassa- 
dor Kennan, with this whole national security problem. He is on 
three committees, Armed Services, and Space and Aer onautics, and the 
Appropr lations subcommittee dealing with national security. 

Senator Stennis. I am here to listen, and it has been a great privi- 
lege to hear this outstanding witness, as well as to hear your dis- 
cussion about many of the problems that come to the surface re- 
peatedly in our Armed Services Committee work, and, in fact, 
throughout the Government. 

[ have just been handed here a statement that I had written up 
yesterday in which I just touched on the problem that we do not 
have enough men that are trained in international affairs. I men- 
tion that we have fallen back so very much, of necessity, on the mili- 
tary since World War II, and they have ‘done an outstanding job. 
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If we had not had that repository, I do not know where we would 
have been. Still it is not the answer. I think that you have made 
very practical suggestions here. We in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee feel there must be personnel brought up for an agency in a 
new category, part State and part military. I am satisfied that the 
lack of such personnel is one of the major weaknesses of our post- 
World War II Government in trying to handle our problem. 

We should, on basis of this experience, make rapid moves, I think. 
You have given very concrete suggestions here. We have been con- 
cerned about a joint staff for the Joint Chiefs, and, perhaps a future 
single chief, that includes men disassociated from their services. I 
think the discipline and training of the military is very fine, but I do 
not believe that these men, at that level, can continue to be Navy men 
or Army men, and Air Force men, and still live up to their possi- 
bilities. 

I think that you have made a real contribution here. I under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, you want to go into executive session and I 
know the questions I am interested in have been answered. I heard 
your prepared statement this morning. I want to stay for the execu- 
tive session, if I may, and thank you, again, for your testimony and 
for this privilege, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Muskie, did you have any questions? 

Senator Musxie. I will wait. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Pendleton, the minority counsel, will have 
some questions. 

Mr. Penptetron. Mr. Ambassador, I was interested in the discussion 
here of the conflict between the diplomatic and the military point of 
view. I think an excellent illustration of that might have been that 
story of some years ago “A Bell for Adano.” I think that conflict 
was within the military itself. But it illustrates to me most suc- 
cinctly the sort of thing we have been discussing here. 

Mr. Kennan. Exactly. 

Mr. Penpieton. One of the points that you made in regard to a 
First Secretary interested me. It raised a question in my mind in this 
way: 

Suppose that you created the position of First Secretary in the 
Government, otherwise known as the Secretary of State. Would you 
not have a problem, then, in interesting highly qualified people to 
come down for the position of Secretary of Defense, if they found 
themselves in a position of reporting to or through the First Secre- 
tary ? 

Mr. Kennan. That is a very practical and, I am afraid, a very 
pertinent’ suggestion. However, I think that this would be true 
however you solved this problem. 

The only alternative 1s to leave no single assistant or major assist- 
ant to the President in this field, and to let the present situation en- 
dure, which is that the Secretary of State and the Secretary of De- 
fense and a number of other people concerned with national security 
report directly to the President, or try to compromise their views 
before approaching him. 

It is also entirely possible, as I see it, that it may be better to leave 
well enough alone, and to get along as best we can with the present 
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system. But I have felt increasingly in recent years that this is not 
adequate and it is too much of a burden on the President, and that 
we do need someone who can take these functions over. 

There, as you know, is a tendency—we know such arrangements 
exist—for this to be done through informal arrangements; that is 
Presidents sometimes find individuals to whom they assign, in fact, 
these functions, if not in name. 

I do not know whether that is better or worse, and perhaps that is 
a too. But I am inclined to think that it would be a good thing 
if this were more highly formalized. 

Mr. Penpieron. Certainly it is worth looking into very carefully. 

My last point is this: You indicated the need for flexibility in the 
budget process. I think everybody agrees to that; perhaps every- 
body also agrees to the burden that having a budget imposes upon the 
operating agencies. 

You do not have any thoughts as to any way to replace the budget 
process, do you ? 

Mr. Kennan. No; I can see no way to replace the budget process. 
I do think that whoever runs the budget should be a person much 
more accustomed to dealing in the problems of foreign policy, and 
much more familiar with this field, and perhaps a person with some 
experience in it. 

I think this would be very helpful. He must be a person who is 
capable of seeing that in sles field of foreign policy you cannot work 
entirely on the basis of “programs,” that very often you have to do 
things when and as the necessity arises. You have to improvise. 

For that there must be sufficient financial flexibility so that it can 
be done. 

Mr. Penptetron. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Now, the subcommittee will go into executive 
session in accordance with the rules. 


(Whereupon, at 3 p.m., the subcommittee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 
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The subcommittee met at 3 p.m., pursuant to call, in room 3302, New 
Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Muskie, and Javits. 

Also present: Senator Stennis. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, Howard E. Haugerud, Brewster C. 
Denny, and Richard S. Page, professional staff members; and Ed- 
mund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Also present: Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National 
Security Council. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will resume its hearing in 
executive session. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE F. KENNAN, FORMERLY DIRECTOR 
OF THE POLICY PLANNING STAFF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE, AND U.S. AMBASSADOR TO THE SOVIET UNION 


Senator Jackson. | want to ask a question that relates to the Na- 
tional Security Council. I have before me your article entitled 
“America’s Administrative Response to Its World Problems.” Re- 
printed in our committee document “Selected Materials,’ beginning 
on page 107, 

From page 115, I want to read the following quotation: 


There is, of course, the National Security Council; but this is a body capable 
only of sporadic, solemn decisions, laboriously prepared and negotiated among 
the various Government officers prior to their submission to the President. It 
does not yet have, to my knowledge, the independent professional staff it would 
require for the kind of decision which is needed; and the very nature of its 
composition (the executtve heads of various Government departments) mili- 
tates against detached judgment. What the foreign affairs segment of the 
Government needs is not primarily an occasional National Security Council 
paper but intimate day-by-day, hour-by-hour direction, sensitive to the smallest 
significant change in the world situation. It needs, in the language of the day, 
to be ridden herd on; and this is precisely what the National Security Council 
cannot do for it. 
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Should I take it that this is still your judgment? This article was 
written in 1958, I believe. 

Mr. Kennan. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any comments that you would care 
to make in this connection ? 

Mr. Kennan. Insofar as I am aware of the way in which the Na- 
tional Security Council works—I realize that it is entirely possible 
that changes have been made in its procedures of which I am un- 
aware—if it does, that is, not have today a professional staff as dis- 
tinguished from an ex oflicio staff, this comment would certainly still 
be pertinent. 

Now, by professional staff I mean a staff which is not sent in there 
from outside—which is not composed of officers who belong to the 
different departments and who bear an ulterior institutional loyalty 
in their staff work. 

What I think that they need, certainly, is men who are not part of 
the Defense Department or part of the State Department but men 
who can speak entirely independently, who don’t have to fear that 
they are going to be criticized, if they speak their minds, back in any 
office from which they might have been sent. This is no good for staff 
work, I assure you. If you send one officer from the Navy and one 
from the Air Force and one from the Army and one from the State 
Department, you do not get the sort of exploration you ought to get of 
the problems your subcommittee is engaged in. You just don’t get 
an honest approach. I don’t mean that the individual people are 
dishonest, I merely mean that they appear there from the start as the 
advocates of a point of view to which they are bound by tremendous 
institutional bonds of discipline and decision, and they would shock 
everybody back in the shop they came from if they went into the 
NSC and agreed to something that was not the view of people in their 
home office. 

Senator Jackson. Could I help to clarify one point here? I as- 
sume that what you are primarily commenting on is what is known 
today as the Planning Board. There is a small professional staff 
under the NSC, but what you are mainly speaking about is an arrange- 
ment like the Planning Board. What you are suggesting is that we 
follow the precedent of the policy planning staff in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Members of that staff owe no loyalty to any particular division 
within State. They come in fresh and they will serve at the pleasure 
of the Secretary, and at the pleasure of the administration. 

Mr. Kennan. This is exactly what I have in mind, yes; and may I 
just make one more observation about the way that our planning staff 
was useful? I think, as I recall this experience, that perhaps our 
greatest usefulness lay in thiscommon phenomenon. 

As we took a problem under discussion in the staff and as we began 
to discuss various ideas of what could be done about it, we would 
invite representatives of the various divisions of the Department, of 
State to come down and talk with us and hear what we were saying. 
They would sit there and hear all of this, and run back to the divisions 
saying, “You know what the planning staff is thinking of doing? 
We had better do something ourselves, quickly, before they go ahead 
and write a paper about it.” 
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The very existence of this staff led to many decisions being taken, 
I think, in the geographic divisions, simply because they knew that 
somebody else was thinking about these things, and they didn’t want 
the recommendations to come from any other source. I must say that 
whenever we saw this happening, we made it a rule to back out and 
to act as though we never touched the situation, because all we wanted 
was to get things done and we didn’t care who got the credit. But 
this is one of the uses of a fully independent staff, it can raise questions 
which other people of their own accord might not have raised. 

Senator Jackson. It brings a freshness and a certain vigor and 
more important than anything else, a stimulant for new ideas. 

Mr. Kennan. Exactly. This is hard to get when you have an ex- 
officio staff, because people come in a guarded frame of mind, fearing 
that they will say something which their superiors in the office from 
which they came would not approve of. It is particularly true in the 
armed services, and not again because it is the fault of any individual, 
but simply because the disciplinary system within the armed services 
is what it is. 

Senator Jackson. Loyalty to the service becomes the predominant 

ideline, which is understandable, and last but not least, human. 

Mr. Kennan. And you get both the interservice loyalty plus the 
strong feeling that if the Joint Chiefs have passed a paper, it would 
be unthinkable for a military representative on a staff to say anything 
different than from what is in that paper. 

Senator Muskie. It strikes me that with the growth in the size of 
our responsibilities, and the size of the problems and their complex- 
ity, and the speed with which we move around these days, actually 
what we are trying to do with all of this Government machinery is to 
enable the President to see more, and hear more, and comprehend 
more, and to consider more, discuss more, understand more, think 
more, and do more. 

Now, obviously we haven’t developed a race of supermen, so there 
is a limit beyond which he can work in this enlarged way. So we are 
trying to provide him with mechanical or organizational means for 
accomplishing this. It seems to me that we have to understand, and 
in the reprint of your article here it seems to me you bring it out, that 
in addition to trying to enable the President to do more, we have to 
understand that we have to narrow the area within which he can 
give personal attention. 

Mr. Kennan. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Musxin. Now, there are two ways of doing this: One is to 
actually withdraw his personal attention from many areas of the 
Government, and this is a horizontal restriction, or secondly, to lift 
him up above to some extent the larger area and deal with a more se- 
lective group of problems. 

In other words, we have to lift him further above the routine and the 
lesser relatively unimportant decisions. It strikes me that the Na- 
tional Security Council does not do this. Indeed, I would like to get 
your reaction to the point that the National Security Council tends 
to deluge him with more business, if it works efficiently as designed. 

The NSC would tend to deluge the President with more work and 
more decisions and more detail rather than less. Is this a fair judg- 
ment ¢ 
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Mr. Kennan. Yes, and I think it might help us to bear in mind Mr. 
Nitze’s classification here, which I had not previously seen but I think 
it isa very useful and c orrect one, namely of what was, first, the assem- 
bling of information and the advi isory func tion, secondly, the decision 
making, : and thirdly, the execution. 

Now, insofar as it serves this first function of the preparation for 
decision, I think that the National Security Council has this effect that 
you speak about. 

I think that it is a very proper organization, and a very useful one 
to serve the President at the moment of decision taking. If I were 
in the President’s position, I would certainly like to have the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary of Defense and my most responsible 
leading advisers around me, and to have a share in their thoughts at 
this stage, too. 

Execution is something in which the members of the Security Coun- 
cil might help the President individually, but I don’t think that they 
should help him as an institution. I think there has been a confusion 
of these functions, in the way that the National Security Council has 
been working. I think for the first function, preparation of the de- 
cision, the President should be helped by a professional staff of his 
own. He might w ae to consult his advisers as individuals, but not as 
a body. For some reason or other, this seems to me wrong that their 
advice should come 6 him as the advice of a body. He ought to have 
a free and flexible exchange of ideas with them at that stage. 

When it comes to ts king. decisions, I think that this is per ha aps more 
suitable. I don’t see anything wrong in certain decisions, great deci- 
sions of state, being taken as ; decisions of this body, although of course 
the NSC, too, cannot absolve the President of the ultimate personal 
responsibility as President of the United States. 

He cannot, as I understand it, delegate this authority in the formal 
sense even to the National Security Council. 

Senator Jackson. Could Task a question there? 

Referring to the professional staff, Mr. Kennan, would that staff 
be a part of the White House, or a part of the NSC apparatus? What 
was the context in which you said that ? 

Mr. Kennan. My thought, and it is not one to which I have been 
able to give long reflection, but simply thinking about this today, is 
that the staff should be attached to the man who has the authori ity to 
act, and that is to the President himself. It should therefore be a 
part of the White House. The staff itself should not be a staff to an 
advisory body anyway. 

Senator Jackson. Such as the NSC? 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Muskie. I do not know whether you can answer this, but 
do you think that there is an inclination when one is utilizing an 
organization such as the NSC, to assume that the answers produced 
by. this machine are automatically the right answers? 

There is a tendency to accept these answers without making a real 
effort to examine them and to modify them ? 

Mr. Kennan. This is what I fear may have been happening in 
recent years. I know it happened to some extent in my period. The 
fact that the decisions of the body at the earlier stage, aside from the 
final Presidential approval, came up through such a tremendously 
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impressive hierarchy of authority, meant that by the time they were 
ready as a recommendation to the President, it was not an easy thing 
for anybody really to discuss them. 

This was one great difficulty we had in the State Department 


getting any normal or proper discussion of decisions in which the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff were involved. If they knew a certain subject 
was going to be discussed, they took it under consideration before 
it ever got to the National Security Council level. Anyone who knows 
the decision-t: aking process of the Joint Chiefs of Staff knows that 
this is a very ponderous and impressive machinery in itself, and when 
you get a decision of the Joint Chiefs, to thousands and thousands 
of high- ranking people, it was something which not for anything 
would. anybody “want to question or go b: .ck on or ¢ thange a word of. 

Senator Musxie. It is like trying to argue with Univae. 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. Such a decision would then come into 
the National Security Council discussions. Now, you see, this wasn’t 
right. The discussions in the National Security Council should, in 
my opinion, have been able to begin in a way mee h less complicated 
than with papers like this lying on the table. I don’t know whether 
I make my thought clear, but ‘people : ive already partly committed, 
or have a tendency to commitment, when documents of such authority 
and solemnity are there. This is already half of the decision. 

Senator Musxm. I think General Cutler or Mr. Anderson made 
the point the other day that the Planning Board never submitted final 
recommendations to the Council, but alternative recommendations. 
Am I correct in that? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, if there were differences of opinion, their 
job was not to m: ake the decision, their job was to present the alterna- 
tives, if there were alternatives. They would go to the Council on 
that basis. 

Mr. Kennan. I suppose this flowed from the fact that they were 
the staff of the Council and not of the President personally. 

Senator Muskie. Yes. 

Mr. Kennan. The Council itself was a divided body institutionally. 

Senator Muskir. We have been discussing today many principles 

x possible principles relating to this business of machinery, but I 
don’t know that we have actually assembled the ingredients for a 
structure as yet. Would it be your judgment that the NSC should 
be a smaller organization and a less complicated one? 

Mr. Kennan. A less complicated one, you say? I am not sure 
that Iam even up to date on its membership. I thought that it was 
carrying it a bit far to have the head of the National Resources 
Planning Board a member, as I believe he was in my time. 

Senator Jackson. That agency has been abolished, and so it is no 
longer 2 member. However, the successor to it is the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. He is a statutory member now. 

Senator Musxre. I have in mind, Ambassador Kennan, the state- 
ment which Senator Jackson read as part of the paragraph: 


What the foreign affairs segment of the Government needs is not an oc- 
casional National Security Council paper but intimate day-by-day and hour-by- 
hour direction sensitive to the smallest significant change in the world 
situation. 

Certainly the National Security Council as now constituted is not 
that. 
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Mr. Kennan. It is quite true, and that is why I meant to say before 
that I don’t think it is suitable, really, as an executive organ in this 
sense, for the President. 

Senator Musxim. You think it is possible to make it that kind of 
an organ 4 

Mr. Knunnan. Not unless some one person with real authority can 
preside over it dé uily, even in the absence of the President. This is 
my reason for feo|ing that the Secretary of State ought to have this 
position of primacy. 

Senator Muskin. So we come back to that, which is a judgment 
you have persisted in for at least 2 years. 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Pendleton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Penpteron. Mr. Ambassador, I was delighted to hear your 
statement that you think the threat of surprise attack is overrated. 
I hope to heaven that you are right. 

Mr. Kennan. I hope s0, too. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Nothing could make me happier if you are right 
on that. 

Mr. Kennan. May I put a reservation in there. I think it was over- 
rated in these recent years. If the atmosphere deteriorates now, I 
would not want to commit myself. It has always been my view that 
to the extent that this came to be viewed as a military contest between 
ourselves and the Russians, the danger of surprise attack might in- 
crease. And I would say this: If the Soviet leaders are ever put 
into a position by us, knowingly or deliberately or otherwise, where 
they laters war to be both inevitable and imminent, then I think we 
can expect them to try to choose the time of its beginning rather than 
to let that flow from the course of events. 

Up to this time I had never thought that they had viewed war as 
either inevitable or imminent. Therefore, I did not feel that we were 
in any danger of surprise attack. But this is where we must watch 
the shaping of our own defense preparations extremely carefully, be- 
cause if these preparations are of such a nature as to give the Russians 
this impression, we may produce consequences we didn’t want to 
produce. 

This is why it seemed to me highly undesirable for us to create a 
nuclear striking capacity which was only a first strike capacity, which 
could have been used only if the conflict were initiated by ourselves, 
and then to leave this capacity vulnerable to attack by them. 

This is the worst possible combination of things that you could do. 
It would have been better not to have such a capacity at all than to 
devise it and leave it in such a way. And I must stress this very 
strongly: If we are going to base our security on these weapons, then 
I think that we had better do everything in our power to make it 
clear to the Soviet leaders that we do not propose to strike first with 
them at any point, and secondly, that they are not vulnerable to a first 
strike on the other side, because otherwise we may create an invitation 
we did not mean to create. 

Senator Jackson. Could I interrupt right there ? 

What you are saying is that we must have an invulnerable or a sur- 
vivable deterrent force. 
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Mr. Kennan. If we are going to keep that sort of weapon in exist- 
ence, let us have it survivable. 

Senator Jackson. As long as they have a system that is in being and 
capable of a nuclear destruction of our country, and since we would 
never be the first to attack, the important thing is that they know that 
we have a sufficiently effective survivable deterrent to inflict the kind 
of damage on them if they strike first that would be unacceptable. 

Mr. Kennan. That is correct. What I do want to stress in reply 
to your question, is that if we continue to leave our retaliatory ca- 
pacity largely vulnerable to their strike, and if then we contrive to 
give them the impression that we think war is imminent, then all 
bets are off so far as I am concerned. I make no predictions as to 
what they will do in such circumstances. I think it is then quite 
possible that they might take the initiative. 

But in recent years, these conditions have not all existed, and for 
this reason I have not thought that we needed to fear this. 

Mr. Penpieron. Well, then, in your opinion a mix between the 
Polaris submarine, the Strategic Air Command, the intermediate 
range ballistic missile, and the various weapons of that kind would 
seem to offer us the opportunity for retaliation without at the same 
time forcing them to take the first step. 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, I think that these things are all useful in that 
respect, provided they are not cultivated in such a way as to give 
the Russians the impression we contemplate using them at some early 
date. I would not advise putting stories in the paper about targets 
in Russia. In other words, if these devices are cultivated in the proper 
way and the proper spirit, they are just what we need. 

Mr. Penpietron. For that same reason, you would not advocate 
any kind of a crash program to supply a certain amount of arma- 
ment by a certain date in order that it might be ready for use by 
that date ? 

Mr. Kennan. I think that this is extremely dangerous, to go nam- 
ing terminal dates for military preparations, which give the impli- 
cation that you expect any peak of danger to occur by that date. This 
is an old question. The Policy Planning Staff was once asked by 
General Marshall to give an opinion, precisely because the Defense 
Department was pressing along these lines as to whether the danger 
with which we were confronted by the Soviet Union was of a long, 
continuous nature or was one which would reach a given peak, for 
which we ought also to have a peak stage of preparation. 

We strongly recommended that our preparations not be shaped to- 
ward any prospective peak of danger, but toward a long, indefinite 
period of preparedness. The same principle, I think, holds today. 

Mr. Penpieron. You referred earlier to the announcement in the 
papers of an NSC study. It is my understanding that, if that did 
involve NSC deliberations, it would not then have been announced. 
I don’t believe that they announce anything that they do or have 
done. Am I incorect in that? 

Mr. Kennan. My memory may have tricked me about it being 
NSC. It may have been some military planning echelon. However, 
I think that you will find the story within the past 4 or 5 days. If 
it would be useful to the subcommittee I would be very happy to dig 
it out and send it to you, or to the staff. 
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Senator Jackson. That will be fine. 

Mr. Penpieron. Your next point concerned the desirability of the 
President’s going to the summit meeting. Is it not true that the 
President was not among the initiators of summitry asa policy? Was 
he not extremely relucta: int originally to engage in this type of per- 
sonal diplomacy 2 Did it not come about only : as a result of pressure 
from our allies, and after a very careful review with leaders in the 
Congress and the Executive ? 

Mr. Kennan. I don’t have the authority to answer that question. 
I can well conceive that it may have been this way, and certainly these 
meetings did not arise with him. I think that Woodrow Wilson was 
ill advised to go to the Paris Peace Conference in the circumstances, 
and I have never thought at the time that the summit meetings during 
the war were desirable. so that these are old and longstanding feelings 
on my part. I can well understand that the Pr esident may have been 
subjected to very heavy pressures in this respect, and it still does not 
alter my view that this is a manner of conducting diplomacy, which 
ought to be avoided as a general thing or resorted to only with the 
greatest of circumspection. 

Mr. Penpieron. From the conditions he first set up, as a precondi- 
tion for going to the summit, the President apparently felt the same 
way; he was very careful to itemize quite a number of those. 

Mr. Kennan. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I have one last question for clarification. 

You spoke about the danger of announcing target dates for certain 
weapons systems, to reach a peak, and I certainly agree with the dan- 
ger, from the public standpoint, of giving out such dates publicly. 
However, I assume that you do not want to leave the impression that 
we should avoid achieving a survivable deterrent by a specific date 
when our present means of retaliation might be placed in extreme 
jeopardy from a first strike by an adversary. 

Mr. Kennan. No. I appreciate your question, because it enables me 
to clarify my statement here. 

I simply am against our ac ting in such a way as to convey to others 
the impression that we think a given peak of military danger is going 
to come at any given time in the future, unless that of course is really 
the case. But there has not been such a time for a long time, and I 
can remember when the planners within our Government were setting 
1952 as a year of peak danger from Soviet attack, and we strongly 
disagreed with this, and I did personally, as Director of the Planning 
Staff, and I said, “I see insufficient evidence of this, and if you act as 
though this were true you may make it more true than it needed to 
have been.” 

Senator Jackson. Are there any further questions? 

I am sure I speak for the members of the committee, and I wish to 
express our appreciation to you, Ambassador Kennan, for taking time 
out and coming down here to Washington to help our committee and 
to see if we can find some solutions to these vexing problems. We 
are grateful to you for a very thoughtful and a highly provocative 
presentation of what I think are some of our truly great problems in 
the area of decision-making, affecting the national secur ity. 

Mr. Kennan. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p.m., the committee was recessed subject to 


call.) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL Poticy MACHINERY, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice at 10 a.m., in room 3110, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Muskie, and Javits. 

Also present: Senator Mansfield. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, and Brewster C. Denny, professional staff members; and 
Edmund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery continues today 
its hearings focused upon the National Security Council and its sub- 
ordinate organizations, and the problems of coordination between the 
Department of State and Defense. These hearings have three pur- 
poses: first, to assess the adequacy of the policym: iking machinery at 
the highest levels of Government to identify and plan ahead on the 
critical issues of national survival; second, to appraise the effective- 
ness of this machinery for coordination and implementation of policy ; 
and third, to make such constructive recommendations as are indi- 
cated. 

The subcommittee has heard a number of distinguished witnesses 
in this series, including the Secretaries of State and Defense, three 
former Assistants to the President for National Security Affairs, two 
former members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the first Director 
of the State Department’s Policy Planning Staff. 

In view of the fact that our witness today served as an adviser to the 
(iaither Committee, I remind the members that President Eisenhower, 
ina letter to Senator Johnson of January 22, 1958, invoked the claim 
of Executive privilege in withholding the Gaither report from the 
Congress. This fact, of course, does not prevent our witness from 
giving testimony concer ning his personal views about national security 
problems and issues. 

The subcommittee is pleased to welcome today Mr. Paul Nitze, 
former Director of the State Department Policy Planning Staff. He 
brings to our discussion a rich background of experience and excep- 
tional understanding of military- foreign policy problems. In addi- 
tion toa distinguished business career, Mr. Nitze has held a wide ‘ange 
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of Government posts in the military, economic, and foreign policy 
fields. Since leaving his post as Director of the Policy Planning Staff, 
Mr. Nitze has continued to perform distinguished public service as 
adviser to the Gaither Committee, as an author, as president of the 
Foreign Service Educational Foundation, and through his associa- 
tion with Johns Hopkins University and its School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies. 

I might say in addition, as the members of the committee know, 
we have held hearings on the subject of getting better people into 
Government. At an earlier meeting when Mr. Averell Harriman 
testified, I mentioned the great contribution that Brown Bros., Har- 
riman had made in the field of national security. I called attention 
to the fact that several members of the firm had made an outstand- 
ing contribution: Mr. Lovett, Mr. Averell Harriman, Mr. Roland 
Harriman, and Senator Prescott Bush, who now serves in the U.S. 
Senate. Today the witness who will give us testimony is a former 
member of another famous business firm in New York—Dillon, 
Read. From that firm several men made outstanding contributions 
in the field of national security. Everyone knows the great contri- 
bution made by James Forrestal, General Draper, who just com- 

leted a report not long ago on the subject of foreign aid, Mr. Doug- 
as Dillon, currently serving as Under Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, who played a leading role in drafting the 
National Security Act. 

Our witness today is Mr. Paul Nitze. 

I also mention the great contribution from business on the part of 
the present Secretary of Defense, Mr. Gates. The point I want to 
make is that these men came to Washington at various times during 
periods of crisis, stayed on, and served their Government, not a few 
months, but many years. It is this kind of a tradition that we need 
to develop in this country if we are going to have the talent and the 
know-how that will carry us through for the long pull. 

Tt is easy to get people when guns are being fired and everyone 
knows that we are in a national crisis. But to get people to stay 
several years is a difficult thing, indeed. I want to pay tribute this 
morning to our witness and the others like him who have set an ex- 
ample of high standard of public service that many, many other 
able people throughout the country could well emulate if this Nation 
is going to survive. 

This committee is concerned about policymaking machinery. Ob- 
viously, the machinery and its improvement is important. But the 
best machinery that man can devise will be of little use and of no 
value if we do not have the top talent to utilize that machinery to 
advantage. 

As the members know and as Mr. Nitze understands, we have 
agreed with the President that testimony by present or former Gov- 
ernment officials who have served on the National Security Council 
or its subordinate bodies regarding the Council or its subordinate 
structure, will be taken first in executive session. 

Mr. Nitze, we are delighted to have you with us today. I believe 
you have a prepared statement, and you may proceed in your own 
way. 
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Before I call on you formally for your remarks, I want to yield 
a moment to Senate Mansfield, who regrets that, due to the fact we 
are going into session in a few minutes, it will be necessary for him 
to go to the floor as assistant majority leader, 

Senator Mansrieip. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to associate myself with the remarks you just made 
and to express my appreciation for the continuance in public service of 
Mr. Paul Nitze, who has made so many sound contributions while he 
was Director of the Policy Planning Staff of the Department of State, 
and who has since leaving Government kept alive his interest in for- 
eign policy, and has made many significant contributions. It is a 
coincidence, I suppose, that you are appearing before us on June 17, 
1 month after the debacle in Paris and 1 day after the cancellation of 
the President’s visit to Japan which occurred yesterday. I am also 
glad to note that in the room is another foreign policy expert, a man 
who served with you on the Policy Planning Staff of the Department 
of State, and also made many sound contributions while a foreign 

olicy adviser to Congress, Charles Burton Marshall. He likewise 
“ kept alive his interest, and has also made many contributions to 
a better understanding of our foreign policy. I think that much 
good is going to come out of the hearings held before this commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, and certainly in my anticipation not the least of 
the contributions will be those we expect from Mr. Nitze. I am de- 
lighted to have you here. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair might interject at this point and say 
that we have here almost a quorum of former members of the Policy 
Planning Staff of the State Department. Dr. Dorothy Fosdick, who 
is a member of the staff of this committee, likewise was a member. 
So we have three former members here today. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL H. NITZE, PRESIDENT, FOREIGN SERVICE 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION; FORMER DIRECTOR, POLICY PLAN- 
NING STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; ADVISER TO THE GAITHER 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Nirze. Mr. Chairman, any person attentive to the wide ranging 
and perceptive testimony already given before this distinguished sub- 
committee must wonder just how to add anything of value on his 
own. My ideas, far from being original contributions, can only 
serve to underscore points brought out by preceding witnesses. 

The topic is the problem of gearing up the Government for effective 
foreign policy and defense policy. It is always with us—a problem 
never solved with finality. 

_ These realms of policy do not differ from purely domestic policy 
In respect to purpose and controlling principles. All policies of this 
Government are supposed to be informed by the great purposes of 
the state laid down in the preamble of the Constitution. What dis- 
tinguishes foreign policy and defense policy—the specific concern to 
this subecommittee—from the domestic policy is a matter of jurisdic- 
tion. Foreign policy and defense nals are directed toward the 
world environment. They reflect the national will toward matters 
lying beyond our jurisdiction. In that realm the Government does 
not exercise ruling authority. It cannot quite lay down the law. 
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Tt can at best only influence events and circumstances, not ordain 
them. Other wills are at work. They stem from premises and focus 
on purposes often different from our own and quite often not merely 
different but inimical. 

This basic, simple characteristic makes foreign and defense policy 
more chancy and speculative and sometimes more exasperating than 
domestic affairs. While the inherent character of these realms of 
policy sets limits on what can be accomplished by planning, it also 
makes important and essential that we muster all the foresight, in- 
tellectual rigor, and circumspection that we can. 

It is for this reason that 1, among many, welcome the efforts of this 
sube ommittee in developing a greater consciousness of the nature of 
policy in these fields and the problem of so organizing as to make 
possible our best performance. 

There are dangers of oversimplification in any discussion of this 
subject. Analysis inevitably produces some distortion. One makes 
nice distinctions between policy formulation and operations or be- 
tween command and staff functions. One draws neat charts dividing 
responsibilities into geometrically precise compartments. One speaks 
of levels of authority as if government could be arranged with the 
measured symmetry of a staircase. For analysis we div ide things up; 
in practice they are all of a piece together. 

Another set of difficulties arises. The precepts of sound policy 
and sound policymaking boil down to a set of maxims of copybook 
clarity—concepts indisputable and obvious. One is likely to say of 
them that the principles are mere matters of commonsense, that every- 
body knows them. In a way this istrue. Yet I think also that some- 
thing which Clausewitz said of warfare is applicable here. He said 
that the i important things were all simple and that the simple things 
were most difficult. I am sure that there is nothing recondite about 
sound policymaking. On the other hand, putting the simple precepts 
into practice in a government is an enormously exacting task. It re- 
quires sustained and rigorous application and unremitting exercise 
of authority and intellect. Discipline and order within a governing 
apparatus have to be created anew continuously. 

My own way of getting at the problem is to divide the field of policy 
according to the breadth and the duration of the ideas involved. 

I would begin with the enduring end of U.S. policy toward the world 
external to our fiat. It is to maintain and to enhance conditions in 
the world environment favorable to the survival, as political realities 
within our domain, of the precepts and values chosen and asserted in 
the foundation of our Nation. This is the constant purpose. What 
it entails varies from one historic phase to another. 

What it entails in any one phase might be called our national strat- 
egy. This strategy must be recast from epoch to epoch. To do this 
requires encompassing judgments and broad decisions which set the 
tone and establish the general premises of our undertakings in world 
affairs. 

You may ask for examples. I suppose the first one in our national 
history was the decision to venture into independence, the decision 
that the Americans would constitute themselves as a nation, work 
out their own history, and deal with the external world in their own 
right. A second, surely, was the early decision to establish a base 
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of continental scope. <A third was the great decision asserting the 
inviolability of the American Hemisphere. 

More recent decades give us other instances: The decision recogniz- 
ing the threat to us explicit i in the ambitions of the Axis and deter- 
mining to counter that threat; the decision to bring on and to relate 
ourselves to an organized pattern of international responsibility in 
the sequel to W orld W ar IT; the decision recognizing the true nature 
of the threat inherent in the power and thrust of communism and of 
the necessity of countervailing action. 

How are such decisions arrived at? One may often pinpoint their 
emergence in some specific pronouncement such as Washington’s Fare- 
well Message, President Monroe’s message which marked the origin of 
what has come to be known as the Monroe Doctrine, or, to take a 
recent instance, the Truman doctrine. These specific, clear acts are 
certainly great sources of policy. They are also, however, results of 
policymaking. They were not struck off as sudden, original acts with- 
out antecedents. They emerged from great interplay of forces and 
ideas and hard consideration within administrations, between adminis- 
trations and the Congress, and between governing institutions and the 
public. I know no way of reducing toa Yeraph or to any neat formula 
the complexities that go to make up ) the great decisions of policy which 
in turn serve as the bedrock on which still further structures of policy 
are erected. 

Take one decision which is rarely commented on: The decision 
which grew out of the experience of the Korean war to involve our- 
selves specifically and concretely by the continuing commitment of 
U.S. military forces to positions on other continents. 

Parenthetically, it is noteworthy how often this aspect of the Korean 
struggle is overlooked. The tactical frustrations of the fighting on the 
Korean peninsula are dwelt upon almost to the exclusion ‘of considera- 
tion of the great strategic decisions of global importance accompany- 
ing that struggle and essentially related to it. 

What I wish to emphasize here is merely the elusiveness and com- 
plexity of these great decisions. They were of historic import. Yet, 
from what I know about the processes producing them, I should find 
it most difficult to identify the moment when it will become resolv ed, 
or when multifarious forces converged to produce one clear stream 
of action, or to say that this or that was the procedure by which it 
was accomplished. 

What I would stress here is the fallacy of the idea—however much 
I find implicit in much that is said and written about policy—that 
the great decisions are matters requiring only periodic attention. 

Decision in this field is not like buying a new car. It is not a case 
of giving heed to the requirements at stated intervals—making up 
one’s mind on what model to get and then putting the matter out of 
mind until the thing becomes worn out or outdated by changes in 
style. The requirement is for unremitting hard work. The great 
decisions can be made adequately only in consequence of a great many 
contributory determinations. 

The articulation of our national strategy by no means exhausts the 
formulation of policy. The attitudes, appreciations, and the will to 

act reflected in the major strategic determinations must take form in 
wide arrays of policy undertakings. Auxiliary actions to give effect 
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to our main intentions must be determined upon. Particular situa- 
tions making demands upon our capabilities arise, and old exigencies 
decline—often in consequence of actions we ourselves have taken. 

The allocation of resources among our purposes must be continu- 
ously reappraised and modified to suit circumstance. Specific pol- 
icies must be refreshed in response to surges of change in an ever- 
fluctuating environment. Demands arise from political changes 
within and among other political entities, from shifts in their econ- 
omies, and from the dynamic of invention. New means have to be 
devised for emerging situations. Our own schedule of priorities for 
action must undergo continuous reexamination so as to make the best 
use we can of what resources we can bring to bear. 

So, to recapitulate, our policies have an enduring end. What this 
enjoins upon us, phase by phase, must be decided on in major strategic 
determinations. In keeping with these, a host of lesser and more 
particular decisions have to be made and actions taken—narrowing 
down to matters of mere detail and matters of limited and passing 
significance. Yet I would warn against any attempt to classify de- 
cisions according to any fixed scale of importance. There are great 
fluctuations in importance and difficulty among particular facets of 
policy from one phase to another. Problems have a way of blowing 
hot and cold—rising and falling in their criticalness, passing along 
on the escalator of importance both upward and downward. What 
are marginal problems in one phase may become central problems in 
another and vice versa. 

Obviously, one characteristic of a properly functioning Govern- 
ment is that problems should always get to the proper level of au- 
thority for decision—proper according to a sensible notion of who 
should be deciding what and of the criteria for decision. This is 
something so easy to say and so very difficult to insure. Things go 
wrong when the level of the deciding authority fails to match the 
intrinsic importance of the things decided or when the criteria by 
which decisions are resolved are too narrow. 

Obviously a proper economy of authority requires not only that 
decisions be recognized for their inherent significance, passed to a 
sufficiently high level of responsibility, and decided according to 
the fitting criteria, but also that the time of those in the high places 
of authority should not be squandered on questions of inferior im- 
portance. Thisiselementary. 

Now there is no final formula for determining the ratios of im- 

ortance among problems and assigning them to various levels in the 
Renan of authority—the question can be worked out only through 
constant superintendence. 

The other main principles of sound policymaking can be reduced 
to similar simple statements of the obvious. The strategic concepts 
should be in focus with the actualities of the exterior world and repre- 
sent an adequate correspondence to the enduring purpose of our 
policies. Our broad undertakings should be commensurate with the 
strategic appreciation. The particular actions giving effect to these 
undertakings should be up to the mark—that 1s, adequate with re- 
spect to the intentions they are supposed to effectuate. Our means 
basil be allocated among these intentions in accordance with some 
rational and realistic conception of the hierarchy of our interests and 
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the range of our capabilities. All of it sounds so simple, and all of it 
isso endlessly exacting in practice. 

If our problem were one of mechanics, we could devise our answers 
on charts, settle our difficulties by procedure, and keep things from 
getting out of hand by rigging up devices for balance and coordina- 
tion. The trouble is, however, that our problems are not of this order. 
They involve another dimension—the factor of will. Empirical proc- 
esses can tell us much about the nature of the world exterior to our 
jurisdiction and the forces operating in it, but they never complete 
for us the image of what these things are or the understanding of what 
we must do. What we must do flows, in part, from what we are, 
A study of the environment tells us the problems but never the answer 
for which we must strive. This must come from some inner dictate— 
from values inherent in our nationhood and in our concept of human 
dignity. ‘The whole society is custodian of these values. The defining 
of what they impose on us in relation to our environment falls, above 
all and essentially, to the President. 

The task of seeing that the major policies are all of a piece and that, 
taken together, they are congruent with the strategic concept deter- 
mined upon requires continuous superintendence which only the 
powers of the Presidential office can supply. 

I do not mean just an office. I mean also a man and his full atten- 
tion. The appreciations necessary to the strategic conception which 
is the basic element of our policy cannot be achieved by intermittent 
attention. They cannot emerge from briefings designed to reduce all 
complexities to a nutshell. They cannot be arrived at through policy 
papers designed to cover up dilemmas and smooth over the points of 
crux. The job cannot merely be distributed among subordinates. 

If this central requirement of Presidential leadership and executive 
energy is not fulfilled, it is difficult to the point of impossibility to 
redress the lack at other points. A thousand committees may deliber- 
ate, 10,000 position papers may issue, and the bureaucratic mills may 
whir to unprecedented levels of output in memorandums, estimates, 
and joint reports—but little will come of it all if the exercise of the 
central authority vested in the President is faltering, intermittent, or 
ambiguous. 

What I point out here is a consequence of the way our system is 
geared up. This subcommittee, the Congress as a whole, or any num- 
ber of people however concerned they may feel, cannot provide substi- 
tute answers. 

The task of seeing that the major policies form a consistent whole, 
congruent with the strategic concept determined upon, requires con- 
tinuous superintendence that again must fall mainly to the President’s 
Hibonaibifity. I would not, however, expect any President to do this 
alone. He will certainly require a vicar, a general manager, a chief of 
staff, for the foreign policy-defense fields. I believe that vicar should 
be the Secretary of State. No committee can perform this function 
for the President. No council can doit. The role must be assigned to 
an individual—authorized, deputized, and recognized for that pur- 
pose. I believe he should have the backing of one of the line depart- 
ments of the executive branch. 

I know that it is a common practice to invoke the magic term “coor- 
dination.” It is assumed that all that is required is to divide up the 
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pie of responsibilities between the departments and agencies of Goy- 


ernment and then to direct that lateral coordination between them 
shall take place. I doubt that the problem is that simple. 


The policy framework within which coordination is to take place is 
all important. Unless that framework is filled in first, coordination 


in foreign and defense policy become meaningless, ev en mischievous. 
In this connection I shall quote from my colle: igue, Charles Burton 


Marshall: 


My ears pick up on hearing some new plan for coordination among, say, the 
political, military, and economic aspects of policy. What shall one call the 
preeminent function, the engrossing principle—as to which the elements of 
policy are to be coordinated and to which they are to be subordinated—if not some 
political function or principle? 

States relate to each other in many ways—the intimidatory or reassuring 
effect, one to another, of their capabilities for force; ‘the interplay of their 
capacities to help or hinder or excel each other in production of goods and 
income; their influence on one another regarding the arts and training; the 
interchange among them, or the withholding, of organized knowledge about 
natural phenomena; and direct touch between governments through official 
channels and through the organizations created to facilitate interchange and 
collaboration. That lis y, economic, cultural, scientific, diplomatic, and 
organizational—is representative but not exhaustive. My question is: What is 
the political function if not that which encompasses, transcends, and interrelates 
all the other aspects? The political is the coordinating function, not a function 
to be coordinated. 

A source of feebleness in our making of policy is that we have forgotten the 
preeminently and essentially political character of the state and have vainly 
expected coordination of policy to materialize without any sufficient political 
principle around which to coordinate its elements. 





I do not mean to rule out committees and councils and the like. 
They are unequivocally necessary in running a government. More- 
over, I am sure that the National Security ‘Council as conceived in 
the National Defense Act of 1947 is an adjunct of high utility to any 
President who uses it rightly—that is, as a forum of decision and not 
just as a papermill grinding through the motions of action without 
really acting or formulating apparent decisions that often do not 
decide anything. 

I do not intend to dismiss the staff function either. Ideas must 
flow in both directions—up as well as down—in the channels of 
policy. The President, his Secretary of State, and all the chiefs of the 
organs of policy concerned must. alw: ays have the candid counsel and 
steadfast assistance of the best brains they can get. 

This brings us to an old point of discussion : : Whether or ganizations 

or individuals count for most in this respect. It is a fut ile. argument. 
I cannot imagine any organization functioning in the abstract with- 
out people to fill the slots. I cannot imagine individuals at work in 
this field without some understood and rational relationship among 
them. You must have good organization to get good use out of the 
right people. You have to have the right people to make even the 
conceptually best organization work. Good men will demand good 
organization or else ‘leave. Good or ganization makes it possible to 
get and to hold onto the talents of good people. 

It is well to remember that we are speaking of functions of govern 
ment, and that that word comes from a Greek verb for operating a 
ship. That requires a man at the bridge with a destination in mind 
and a sense of direction. It requires a first officer who accurately 
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reflects the master’s intentions and estimates. Beyond that, the shi 
must be well organized and well manned. These are not two differ- 
ent things. It is not a question of which at the expense of the other. 
The two are mutually dependent. 

The continuous reappraisal, the sensing of the exterior situation, 
the sensing of opportunities for action, the sorting out between the 
feasible and the infeasible in the realms of action, the anticipating 
of problems even before they emerge, and the recognition of those 
which have emerged for what they are—all these tasks integral to 
policymaking require mental exercise as exacting as any in human 
affairs. 

It sometimes seems to me that the human attributes for this are the 
rarest and most highly required of all our needs. Yet in retrospect 
I often wonder at the richness of the talents available to the Govern- 
ment. Whatever may be wrong with the situation in which we find 
ourselves, I am sure that the deficiency is not in respect to the spirit 
and skills of the people available. 

Yet we should not take the attributes of the right human resources 
for granted. The component elements—here I draw on my own 
recollections of the public servants of true creative value I have known 
in the Government—include, first of all, energy; sheer capacity to get 
hard work done. Second is acumen; the capacity to engage the mind 
with reality. Third is intellectual honesty. That is a moral quality 
involving a sense of devotion to truth, however painful and however 
at odds with what a superior may wish to hear. I recall a Secretary 
of State who in a salutatory address to the Department, laid stress 
on what he called positive loyalty. I think something should be 
said for the importance of negative loyalty also—a faculty for shak- 
ing the head and saying no when that is what the situation demands. 

These are the qualities to be sought, cultivated, and preserved in 
the channels of policymaking. Good organization is that which at- 
tracts individuals with such attributes and makes good use of them 
by giving them scope and opportunity to be heard. There are no 
formulas for this in terms of structure and procedures. It is mainly 
and essentially a question of the spirit which informs policy from 
the center of authority. 

In conclusion I offer a few tentative ideas on organization for 
policymaking in this complex and difficult field. 

(az) The organizational arrangements must be responsive to the 
President’s will. He alone can know his own requirements and how 
they can best. be met. 

(6) It would seem to me to be normal and sensible if the President 
were to turn to his Secretary of State to act as his general manager 
in the foreign field where diplomatic, military, economic, and psycho- 
logical aspects need to be pulled together under a basically political 
concept. In this general manager capacity the Secretary of State 
would have the responsibility of seeing to it that the significant 
questions and data were brought to the President’s attention and 
that he was spared the necessity of squandering his time on the less 
significant issues. 

(c) If the Secretary of State has, or is given, this general manager 
responsibility, he will need a staff recruited, trained, and organized 
to help him in this policy development and coordination function. 
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This function is quite different from that of diplomacy for which 
most of the Foreign Service is now trained. 

(zd) The National Security Council, the Secretary of Defense’s Of- 
fice, perhaps the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
under this organizational concept, would require staff people having 
general training and a point of view similar to that of the Secretary 
of State’s staff for policy development and coordination. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Nitze, for an excellent state- 
ment. We are most grateful to you for your generous counsel and 
advice. 

I should like to ask you a few questions before turning to my 
colleague, Senator Muskie. 

Secretary of State Herter testified before us a few days ago about 
the tremendous burdens placed upon the Secretary of State because 
of attendance at the growing number of international conferences, 
the requirements of protocol, and the like. Some people have sug- 
gested that we should create a new position, a Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. The holder of this position would report to the Secretary of 
State, but he would try to relieve the Secretary of State of part of 
the burden of attending international conferences, and some of the 
ceremonial functions. 

Do you think such a proposal is worth exploring? 

Mr. Nrrze. I think it is definitely worth exploring. There are, how- 
ever, possible objections to the idea. I think the principal objection 
stems from the fact that one needs one clear, senior person in this field 
of foreign policy, pulling together all the things which affect and which 
implement one’s foreign policy. I take it that the idea would be that 
it would remain the Secretary of State’s function to do that. 

I think the person who does that on behalf of the President needs 
to have at least a good deal of the experience which the Secretary of 
State now gets from his personal negotiations with other foreign 
ministers and heads of states, and things of that kind. I do not be- 
lieve that the President would be well advised to have a general 
manager who is merely a deputy in his own office. It would seem to 
me that this function requires a person who is really senior, who 
is in command of a line department. I believe that department 
should be the Department of State, and that the Secretary of State 
should both have the contact up with the President, and the ex- 
perience, the wisdom, and the contact out to the principal people in 
other countries. 

I know this places a tremendous burden upon the Secretary of 
State. I think it is important to organize the Secretary of State’s 
office so that his time is economized as much as it is desirable to 
economize the President’s time. I think one could contemplate ad- 
ditional positions within the State Department—the position of rov- 
ing ambassador, for example. In fact, perhaps more than one such 
would be desirable. 

Mr. Dulles served very ably in that capacity under President Tru- 
man and Secretary Acheson in the negotiation of the Japanese peace 
treaty. Other senior negotiations, top-level negotiations, have in the 
past been handled by an ambassador specifically designated for that 
purpose. Perhaps one could accomplish the purpose that is con- 
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templated by the appointment of a Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
through action of this kind, 

It may be necessary, however, to give the negotiator a somewhat 
senior title. I take it this is why the proposal is made, and why it 
should be explored. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, I believe that is correct. I was particularly 
interested in your comments about additional ambassadors at large. 
Is it fair to say that if you fulfill two conditions, (1) appoint am- 
bassadors at large, and (2) appoint men of ieabnatioalat stabars in 
that office, that will help to relieve some of the onerous responsibili- 
ties of the Secretary of State? 

What I am getting at is that it is important not just to name an 
ambassador at large, but to be sure he is an individual of internation- 
al stature. You cited Mr. Dulles. There are other examples, such 
as Averell Harriman. If you get a man of international stature 
with that office, you have then the dual combination that helps to 
relieve the Secretary of State of some of those responsibilities. Is 
that a fair estimate of the situation ? 

Mr. Nitze. Yes. Mr. Arthur Dean has been handling the law of 
the sea negotiation, which is a very complicated negotiation. I think 
Mr. Arthur Dean is recognized as an international figure in the world, 
due to his handling of the Korean armistice negotiation. Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Foster handled our negotiations in the surprise attack nego- 
tiations in Geneva. He was head of our delegation. He, I think, 
is also recognized as an international figure, because of the various 
jobs in this field which he has handled with distinction in the past. 

Perhaps one might generalize the idea I was suggesting before and 
say that what the Secretary of State needs is a whole stable of dis- 
tinguished, experienced representatives that he can call on from time 
to time and at will and for as long as he needs them, to concentrate on 
specific problems and specific fields of negotiation where you need a 
distinguished person, a man of real experience and background, work- 
ing at length on the problem. Mr. Frederick M. Eaton, I think, fits 
in the same category. He is handling our disarmament negotiation. 

Senator Jackson. In this same area, I want to turn to one other 
point. Mr. Lovett and Mr. Herter, as you may know, proposed a con- 
ference on protocol for the purpose of reducing protocol. In other 
words, there are certain activities, as I understand it—and Mr. Her- 
ter made this clear—where the Secretary of State’s presence is manda- 
tory under international protocol. Mr. Lovett mentioned the possi- 
bility of appointing a Secretary of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Herter did 
not think this would fill the bill. Mr. Lovett thought the idea should 
be explored, at least. 

What is your reaction to this suggestion, and the need to reduce 
activities where the Secretary’s presence is mandatory under inter- 
national protocol ? 

Mr. Nirrzz. Anything that can be done to cut down on ceremonial 
functions and other functions which interfere with the Secretary 
of State’s attention to the main policy functions which he must carry 
would seem to me to be helpful. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Nitze, we have had, of course, in recent 
months, examples of summitry. We have had summitry in the past 
under several administrations. I wonder if you have any particular 
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reflections on this approach as contrasted with traditional diplomacy. 

Mr. Nirzer. I take it the question at issue is the level at which per- 
sonal diplomacy takes place, because all diplomacy is in fact princi- 
pally handled through individuals. 

Senator Jackson. That is correct, but historically you have those 
two general routes, personal versus traditional. 

Mr. Nirze. If the implication of the word ‘ ‘personal” diplomacy 
means that it is largely the public opinion impact, the impact on 
world opinion, world psychology, if this is the main purpose of the 
negotiation, this is quite a different type of purpose than the purpose 
of arriv ing at specific agreement on difficult and complicated matters 
of international relations. If the purpose is to arrive at agreement 
on a treaty, for instance, it would seem to me that the public opinion 
type of approach may be important in the early stages before the 
matter is ripe for decision, just to set the right climate. But when 
you get to the real business of trying to arrive at the specific wording 
and the details of what each side proposes to agree to, then it would 
seem to me that this should be done—virtually_ all of it right up to 
the very end—through the traditional channels of diplomacy. It 
should be done largely in secret. I think it is only if it is done in 
secret that one avoids many of the pitfalls which otherwise are 
inherent in the process. I think it is much easier for one side to give 
and the other side to give and to find a common meeting ground 
if this is done at low levels rather than committing the prestige of 
the senior people in government. 

Even though negotiating toward agreement should generally be 
done through the traditional pattern of diplomacy, this does not 
exclude other functions for Presidential visits, Presidential state- 
ments, and so forth. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, in its proper setting, top level 
personal diplomacy can be justified. But day in and day out, the 
traditional approach in your judgment is the soundest. 

Mr. Nirze. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. What are your views as to the values of so-called 
distinguished committees, such as the Gaither Committee, as a method 
for review of policy or policy procedures, and as a source of new 
ideas for policy direction ? 

Mr. Nirze. I think they can serve a very great function. The 
danger is that they may be regarded as a substitute for the responsi- 
bilities which only the executive branch, which only those within 
Government, can properly t take. It seems to me that many of the 
listinguished citizens’ committees have been used for this purpose 
as a way of dodging responsibility, rather than as a way of getting 
the best advice when one is prepared to accept responsibility and 
proposes to do something about it. After all, it is only those who will 
be responsible for the action that takes place who can really finally 
determine a policy. The outside distinguished citizens’ committees 
are perhaps more free to explore new ideas; perhaps they can do a 
hetter job of integrating a complex set of facts, but in the last analysis 
it is a decision by the executive branch, by the people responsible in 
the executive branch, which is the precondition for action. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you. Your suggestions that the Secre- 
tary of State be in effect a general manager for the President in the 
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foreign field where diplomacy, military, economic, and psychological 
aspects need to be pulled together under a basically political concept 
is one which has been suggested in a number of forms on previous oc- 
casions before this committee and elsewhere. I wonder if you would 
under this concept make the Secretary of State senior to, say, the 
Secretary of Defense, or have him act without statutory changes as a 
kind of Assistant President, speaking for and with the authority of 
the President ? 

Mr. Nirze. I do not think it would be wise to change by statute 
the relationship between the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the President. Today the Secretary of State is, I think, 
the senior member of the Cabinet by virtue of the history of the State 
Department. As I understand it, there were originally only three 
departments of the executive branch : the Department of the Army, the 
Department of the Treasury, and the State Department. The State 
Department handled all matters other than matters of finance and 
defense. It was really the arm of the President in the execution of 
general political policy. I think from that tradition, the Secretary 
of State always has been viewed as being the first among equals in the 
Cabinet. It would seem to me that this is all that is appropriate and 
wise and necessary. ‘The Secretary of Defense on purely military 
matters, on matters having to do, for instance, with the organization 
of the procurement of weapons and material that we need, clearly 
should be in a relationship which goes directly from the President to 
the Secretary of Defense. 

All I am suggesting is that there are areas which are of crucial 
importance where the military and the political cross, and where the 
problem really is a joint military-political problem. When it becomes 
a joint military-political problem, there you cannot just direct the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense to coordinate later- 
ally. It is not going to work. You really have to look to one as being 
the senior. 

The way in which this is done, and it seems to me properly done, is 
for the President to look to his Secretary of State for advice in this 
field. When the rest of the Government realizes that the President 
does so look to the Secretary of State, then they accommodate them- 
selves, in these areas where the political and the military overlap, to 
the Secretary of State’s guidance. They seek it. It is not that this is 
something imposed upon them. ‘The military know that their job is 
to support our policy. That is the purpose of the defense organization 
and of our military forces, to support our policy. Where are they 
going to find help in the definition of what that policy is in terms that 
are meaningful to them? They can’t go and should not go to the 
President every time this kind of a question arises. The President’s 
time must be conserved to the important strategic or crucially im- 
portant decisions. They want help. I think the place where they 
can get help is from the Secretary of State. But then the Secretary 
of State has to recognize that this is his responsibility, that it is up 
to him to give help and guidance to those portions of the Defense 
Establishment that want guidance on policy so that our military policy 
can become an integral part of our overall policy. 

Senator Jackson. Your point is, then, in summary, I take it, that 
there is no need for a statutory change. This approach that you 
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have suggested involves basically the philosophy that the President 
himself adopts or does not adopt in the utilization of the Cabinet 
positions. 

Mr. Nitze. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Another proposal we have heard advanced before 
the committee is that we should create Cabinet positions for three 
Secretaries; one in charge of diplomacy, another concerned with in- 
formation, and the third with foreign economic matters. These three 
men would in turn report to a sort of super-Secretary who might be 

called the Secretary of Foreign Affairs. What are your comments on 
this proposal ¢ 

Mr. Nrrzx. Again I think this is a proposal which merits explora- 
tion. My first comment would be that I would prefer to see the Sec- 
retary of State be the designation of the top position. This has been 
our traditional title for the senior person in this field. I would hate 
to see it lost. 

Secondly, a question arises as to what the relationship should be 
between the Secretary of State and the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 

The third question: arises as to whether one really wants to put the 
whole economic field and the information field on a coordinate level 
with the conduct of diplomacy and the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

I think however, that the idea is worth exploring. Certainly the 
foreign economic field is a field of growing importance, of very serious 
importance today. Certainly the information field is a problem of 
very great importance. I don’t have a firm feeling one way or an- 
other about this suggestion. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that the economic field is particu- 
larly ripe for handling in this way? Mr. Dillon certainly is a man 
well qualified in the economic field. I am sure you would agree on 
that. 

Mr. Nrrzz. Yes. The current arrangement by which the Under 
Secretary of State has the power to guide the foreign economic activi- 
ties of the U.S. Government gives one even a higher level for the 
guidance of these economic activities than I think one would have if 
one merely had a Secretary for Economic Affairs. If one’s main 
channel of recommendation to the President in the foreign field is 
through the Secretary of State to the President, then the Under Sec- 
retary of State becomes, in real terms, a more effective person than 
some other Cabinet- level person, irrespective of his title. The thing 
that counts is where he is in the effective channel of command. 

I would say that Mr. Dillon today is very high in the effective 
channels of command in this field. So I don’t think that one e gains 
anything by setting up a separate department with a Cabinet- ‘level 
officer. I think one is apt to overestimate Cabinet-level rank as being 
something important. It is important in protocol, but I doubt if it 
is that important in the way in which decisions in fact get made and 
executed. 

Senator Jackson. As far as you are concerned, Mr. Dillon has a 
pretty clear line of authority and it is well defined ? 

Mr. Nirzz. I think that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Secretary Herter has come out in favor of a 
greater exchange of personnel between the Departments of State and 
Defense for the purpose of creating more officials with nonparochial 
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backgrounds of experience. Do you think this would be a good step ? 

Mr. Nirze. I think this would bea very good step. It might help in 
the training and recruitment of a pool of people who could fill the 
staff functions which would be called for by the conception which was 
in my prepared statement. If the Secretary of State is going to take 
on an increased measure of responsibility for policy guidance in the 
political areas where defense, economics, and diplomacy on then 
it would seem to me he needs the help of staff people who not only have 
the inherent qualities of ability and character, but also long training 
and experience with political matters, military matters and economic 
matters, so that they can give staff assistance to the Secretary in per- 
forming this function for the President. I think the suggestion you 
refer to would help in that regard. 

Senator Jackson. Along this line, Secretary of State Herter also 
told us that as a long-term goal, he thought it might be desirable to 
have a representative of the State Department sitting as an adviser 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. When we discussed this point with the 
Secretary of Defense, he felt it might be useful to have a high repre- 
sentative from State assigned to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Do you have any comments on this sort of proposal for coordination 
between the Departments? 

Mr. Nrrzr. There are many ways by which this type of coordination 
can be done. In our day we used to have weekly meetings between a 
group from the State Department directly with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. We used to spend 2 or 3 hours once a week with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. At these meetings we talked out any problems which 
were of interest to them and any problem which was of interest to us. 
This was not for the purpose of arriving at a decision. The NSC was 
the appropriate channel through which a decision was to be made. 
But this was of invaluable help, I think, to both of us in keeping our 
understanding of their problems current and their understanding of 
our problems current. 

Senator Jackson. It was helpful in getting good ideas up to the 
NSC level, was it not ? 

Mr. Nrrze. It was even better than that. You needed this in order 
to have the knowledge and background by which you could even de- 
velop the ideas. Unless you had this degree of understanding of the 
real problems of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you could not really work 
out the ideas to be submitted to the NSC. 

Senator Jackson. On that same point, do you think it would be 
desirable to have a representative from the Joint Chiefs or the Secre- 
tary of Defense assigned as an adviser to the State Department, say, 
on the Policy Planning Staff, or for that matter in the Office of the 
Secretary of State ? 

Mr. Nirze. I am somewhat skeptical of the idea of representatives 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or of the State Department going to this, 
or that, or the other group. The point is not to have somebody repre- 
senting the bureaucratic position of the State Department vis-a-vis 
the Joint Chiefs, or representing the bureaucratic point of view of 
the Joint Chiefs vis-a-vis the Policy Planning Staff. To have the 
Policy Planning Staff function as I would like to see it function re- 
quires that everybody there work as a member of the Policy Planning 
Staff with no particular bureaucratic jurisdictional or topical points 
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of view. Everybody has to work together as an entity. If you have 
on this group somebody whose specific job is to represent the view- 
point of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I think you change the nature 
of the institution. What is required here is not cross-representation, 
What is required here is joint development of ideas in a field which 
affects policy as a whole. What we are talking about here are polit- 
ical-military problems and not just military problems or purely dip- 
lomatic problems. So here you have to work on these things together. 
It is the State Department and the Joint Chiefs of Staff together who 
have to work up the recommendations which eventually go up to the 
NSC and the President for decision. 

Senator Jackson. I take it your point is that the Policy Planning 
Staff should bring together people who do not have rigid and fixed 
pomtnotantpaeple who have ideas to offer, and who, with intellectual 

onesty, achieve a policy position that draws from the rich experience 
containing all of the elements that should be brought together in com- 
ing up with a specific position to be recommended to higher authority. 
Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Nrrze. That is a fair statement. 

Senator Jackson. I have a lot of other questions, but I just want to 
ask one or two more. 

Your predecessor on the Policy Planning Staff, Ambassador Ken- 
nan, has suggested that there is a serious overstafling in the Govern- 
ment, including the Department of State. 

I would also be glad to have your comments on the role of intrade- 
partmental and interdepartmental committees. 

Mr. Nirze. I think the problem flows in part from the preceding 
matter we have been discussing. If it is not clear who is giving the 
guiding political concept under which coordination is to take place, 
if you are merely trying to get agreement between State, Defense, the 
International Economic Administration, or what have you, and no- 
body knows exactly what is the idea that you are trying to carry out, 
you can carry on committee meetings forever and a day. You can 
elaborate staff. You can turn out papers. The issue is never decided 
because you have no resolution of will according to which a decision 
can be arrived at. So what you need in order to make a committee 
work is, I think, a chairman who will take responsibility to get a 
decision made, even if all the rest of the members of his committee 
are against it. He has to make this decision, however, with every 
member of his committee having had a full opportunity to put for- 
ward their point of view. 

Secondly, the chairman should be geared in to the main line chain 
of policy formulation. If this question is one which cuts across 
military, diplomatic, and economic lines of consideration, then it 
would seem to me the chairman of the interdepartmental committee 
should be a State Department person in a direct line or chain of 
responsibility to the Secretary of State who in turn is in the direct 
line to the President. Certainly every other agency could appeal the 
decision through its direct line to the President. But if the President 
consistently backs up the Secretary of State, and if the Secretary of 
State supervises and sees to it that the people down the line from him 
are carrying out or developing his and the President’s political con- 
cepts as to how these things should be done, then I think one can get 
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dispatch in Government. Things can move rapidly and you can 
make much more effective use of the talents of Government. Then, I 
think, one can use large numbers of people effectively. 

I think what George Kennan was worried about is that if you have 
large numbers of people who are not working in some effective scheme 
of organization, they fall all over each other and they make the job 
more difficult. They don’t help. I think the task that faces the U.S. 
Government today is so great that one needs fully the number of 
people we have working on policy matters that we have today. But 
one needs to organize them so that one gets more effective results 
from them than one does today. 

Senator Jackson. And with emphasis on quality. 

Mr. Nirze. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I have many more questions, but I want to turn 
to my colleagues. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Muskie. Mr. Nitze, as I consider the number of witnesses 
we have had and some remain, I don’t understand why we are not 
holding these hearings at Bar Harbor, where it would be much more 
comfortable. 

I was interested in your statement and also in your discussion with 
Senator Jackson and your recommendation for a general manager. 
I was struck by your use of the word “vicar.” I thought I might 
check the dictionary to make sure of my own recollection. A vicar 
is a substitute in office, a deputy, that is God’s vicar. Did you use it in 
this sense ? 

Mr. Nirzr. It seems to me that the term “chief of staff” had a purely 
military connotation. The term “general manager” had primarily an 
economic connotation. I found it difficult to find a third term which 
gave a sense of what it was that I had in mind. It seems to me in part 
that the function should cover a deep political relationship. He 
should be the second in command in putting together the political 
ideas of the President in relation to the external field. This has to do 
with spirit as well as will and analysis of fact. What term could 
oon tomind? It seemed to me that vicar was the best I could think 
of. 

Senator Muskie. I am not going to get into too many details. I 
would simply like to clarify what I understand to be your point of 
view. Incidentally, I would like to say it is a beautifully articulated 
one. It has struck me as these hearings have gone on that one of the 
problems involved is that of dividing the President’s responsibilities 
into two groups: The primary responsibilities that bear most heavily 
upon national security, and the secondary responsibilities which per- 
haps roughly might be described as more nearly in the nature of house- 
keeping, and might even include responsibilities in the domestic field. 

It seems to me that in some respects our organization has tended to 
fragmentize both groups of responsibilities. What we really ought to 
be doing is expanding the secondary group of responsibilities and 
delegating them and restricting the field of primary responsibilities 
to which the President can really give the kind of attention he ought 
to. 

Is that a valid point of view in your opinion ? 

Mr. Nrrze. It would seem to me that there is some degree of differ- 
ence between the domestic field and the things that bear upon the 
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foreign interests and purposes of the United States. In the domestic 
field, it would seem to me that the Congress can and does play a more 
substantial role in the determination of policy than it is possible or 
proper for the Congress to play in the foreign field. 

In the domestic field the execution of policy is of the true essence 
as far as the President’s responsibilities are concerned. So the funce- 
tions of the Budget, of the Treasury, of the recruitment of personnel, 
of the management of the executive end of the Government would 
seem to me to be a prime responsibility of the President. 

In the foreign field, it would seem to me, as is recognized in the 
Constitution, the President has a somewhat greater relative sphere of 
responsibility vis-a-vis the Congress than a does in the domestic 
field. So I find it difficult to look at the foreign field and the domestic 
field as being quite on all fours. 

Senator Muskie. If I draw the proper implication from what you 
said, then we ought to free up the President’s time to deal more effec- 
tively in the foreign field and perhaps divorce him a little more from 
direct responsibilities in the domestic field. 

Mr. Nirze. For instance, it would seem to me quite possible that a 
deputy in the White House dealing with budgetary, personnel, and 
other management functions, as the President might have been con- 
sidering, might be helpful in the domestic field. I don’t know. I 
don’t think the same difficulties arise as I think would arise in the 
foreign field if one had a person in the White House who was more or 
less general manager in that area. 

Senator Muskie. With respect to this objective, is it your judgment 
that we need more organization or less organization or simply a dif- 
ferent organization than we now have which would help the President 
discharge his foreign responsibilities, which are the diplomatic and 
security responsibilities ? 

Mr. Nirzz. I was suggesting that the present organization could be 
made more effective if one went at it in a different way. I was sug- 
gesting that one strengthen the staff assistance primarily to the Sec- 
retary of State, but also in part to the National Security Council staff, 
to the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and perhaps 
the Bureau of the Budget; that one create a staff corps which would 
have the necessary general training. This does not necessarily mean 
more organization. I think this again fits in the category of trying 
to develop tools which would make the existing organization run more 
smoothly. 

Senator Muskie. It seemed to me implicit in what you said that too 
much organization can become an objective in itself. Do you think 
imposing this new suggestion, which is not really new organization 
but simply a different concept of the existing organization, upon 
present structures would constitute overorganization ? 

Mr. Nrrze. I think it would make the current organization work 
more effectively and that it does not constitute overorganization. I 
would think it simplified the organizational problems that exist today. 

Senator Muskie. I have no more questions. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Nitze, we welcome you here. I am sorry I was 
not hereearlier. I have read your statement. 
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As I see it from what I have heard from your answers to questions, 
the central core of your point is that we have to coordinate, we have to 
tie together—I see you don’t like the word “coordination”—the diplo- 
matic, military, economic, and psychological aspects of our national 
strategy in some organizational form. Would that be a fair 
summary ? 

Mr. Nirzx. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Javits. That implies, and I wish you would state this, that 
this is not being done now. 

Mr. Nrrzr. I think it is not being done as well as it could be. 

Senator Javirs. Or let us say adequately. 

Mr. Nirze. That is a matter of judgment. I don’t believe it is 
adequate. 

Senator Javirs. Would you say that to tie these aspects of our na- 
tional strategy together is essential to our national security? 

Mr. Nirzx. I think this is correct. 

Senator Javits. Your practical suggestion is exactly the same as 
that of Ambassador Kennan, that the President should turn to the 
Secretary of State to be the lieutenant who ties these aspects of the 
national strategy together. 

Mr. Nitze. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. You say, and I could not agree with you more, that 
this is no substitute for the directive, for the objective of what is to 
be the national strategy. 

Mr. Nirze. Yes. 

Senator Javrrs. We are dealing here with policy machinery, but 
would you wish to state, because after all the machinery derives from 
the objective, your concept of the national strategy at this time? 
What should it be? 

Mr. Nirzr. I attempted to state it in as simple terms as I could in my 
statement. I think this goes back to the question as to what one con- 
ceives to be the main and enduring objective of our foreign affairs. 
I take it on this there is not too much disagreement; that is, the foster- 
ing of an environment in the world within which a nation such as 
ours with purposes such as ours can survive and prosper. I take it 
that the problems that we face in the world today are twofold. One is 
that the system of world order which existed prior to World War I 
was shattered by World War I and World WarII. That preexisting 
system of world order revolved around the balance of power in Europe, 
England’s control of the seas, the economic system which really flowed 
from London. That British leadership, and the balance of power in 
Europe, no longer exist. I would think that one of the prime purposes 
or prime elements of our national strategy today is to work on the con- 
structive job of building a system within the non-Communist world 
which gives a degree of order, which is a framework within which the 
new and emerging countries can develop economically, politically, and 
where the disagreements between the various parts of this system will 
be limited, and where warfare does not get out of hand. 

I would say that the second part of our national strategy is to pro- 
tect this constructive job from frustration by the U.S.S.R. and its bloc. 

The question of what you do in order to most effectively handle the 
threat constituted by the Soviet Union and its bloc in turn divides 
itself up into a number of significant questions. I should think that 
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your national strategy then would have to be spelled out area by area 
as to how one views these tasks and what are the appropriate means, 
what kind of things can we really carry out within the resources that 
we are prepared to make effective. 

-I would add a third point to this question of national strategy, and 
that has to do with the interrelationship between our domestic line of 
policy and the foreign line of policy. Do we consider this foreign 
policy to be something which is just to be added onto the primary re- 
sponsibilities of government which run to the domestic end, or do we 
consider this to be something on a coordinate level or even perhaps 
a more important level? This goes to the whole allocation of our 
effort and resources to the various areas of policy. I should think all 
these matters were part of a national strategic concept. 

Senator Javirs. So you would place the main effort, as I see it, on 
the integration of the free world. 

Mr. Nirze. Concurrently one must defend it, though. 

Senator Javits. I understand. But the main effort would be the 
integration of the free world ? 

Mr. Nrrzz. That is right, in the sense of building a structure of 
order in the free world. 

Senator Javrrs. You would defend it against the U.S.S.R. You 
would relate it to domestic policy. But the fundamental thrust of 
our national strategy, as you see it, would be the integration of the 
free world. 

Mr. Nirze. That is correct. 

Senator Javirs. Do you think that this results from what hap- 
pened in Paris, or was this your view before ? 

Mr. Nirze. This was my view before. 

Senator Javits. Do you think that this has been made more certain 
by what happened in Paris? 

Mr. Nirzxz. I think it has not been made more certain. I think it 
has been made more doubtful. 

Senator Javrrs. I did not mean so much as to its success. I meant 
as a line of strategy. You are surer of it now than you were before? 

Mr. Nrvze. I don’t have that hopeful feeling. I am not quite as 
optimistic as I believe you are. 

Senator Javits. I don’t think you quite get my point. I am not 
asking you for a qualitative judgment so much as to say that you are 
confirmed in your opinion that this must be the main threat by what 
happened in Paris. 

Mr. Nrrze. That is correct. 

Senator Javirs. That is all I had in mind. 

Do you think the Secretary of State is the proper officer with whom 
we ought to do something along this line ? 

Mr. Nirze. That is correct. 

Senator Javrrs. And such practical suggestion as you have is con- 
tained, as I read it, in your recommendation: 

It would seem to me to be normal and sensible if the President were to turn 
to his Secretary of State to act as his general manager in the foreign field 
where diplomatic, military, economic, and psychological aspects need to be 
pulled together under a basically political concept. In this general manager 
capacity the Secretary of State would have the responsibility of seeing to it 
that the significant questions and data were brought to the President’s atten- 


tion and that he was spared the necessity of squandering his time on the less 
significant issues. 
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Mr. Nrrze. That is correct. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Gates, who testified before us, feels that should 
not be done. He and Secretary of State Herter should be coordinate 
ofticers on the same level and liaison between them, using that word 
in its professional sense, is adequate to do everything that you say 
ought to be done. 

Mr. Nirze. I profoundly disagree. 

Senator Javirs. In other words, you don’t think it is being done 
now or is capable of being done now under existing lines of authority 
as laid down ? 

Mr. Nrrzr. No; I think it is capable of being done. I do not think 
it is being done. 

Senator Javirs. If it is capable of being done, then do we need to 
deal with the machinery? Isn’t your point that we have to change the 
men ? 

Mr. Nrrzr. I think we do have to change the men. I do not think 
that the prime job isthe machinery. 

Senator Javits. That is the main point that I wanted to get from 
you, because that is after all what we are considering. We are con- 
sidering whether to offer legislation to change the machinery. If it is 
your judgment that the machinery is okay, if you had the right fellows 
running it, it seems to me that is the answer. 

Mr. Nirzr. It seems to me that is correct. The machinery is OK. 
If you have the right fellow running it on the right idea 

Senator Javirs. Then you would agree with Gates. Gates said you 
don’t have to change the machinery. 

Mr. Nirze. As I understand it, the machinery which exists is the 
machinery that the President wants and that he feels is performing 
the functions which he wants it to perform. I have heard Mr. Gray so 
testify. If that is so, I don’t know how one can from the outside change 
this. 

My first point in my recommendation was that the machinery should 
be responsive to the will of the President in this field. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Javits, I wanted to interject earlier that 
[I think our job in this committee is twofold: To recommend changes 
on a statutory basis in the machinery, and then to make general rec- 
ommendations as to the use of machinery which would not involve 
statutory change. I just want to mention that. I am sure you agree 
that we might well make suggestions as to how machinery could. be 
used in a better way by the incoming President, no matter who that 
President might be, based on the testimony that we have received, and 
the wise counsel of our witnesses. 

Senator Javirs. Asa lawyer, I would say we would either seek legis- 
lation or give our reasons for not seeking it. 

Senator Jackson. That is another way of saying the same thing. 

Senator Javirs. Except that we do not have jurisdiction except in 
respect of legislation. I think that is a very important point for all 
congressional committees to remember. We are not running the execu- 
tive department unless it is in respect to legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. I have an idea that all Presidents 
will welcome suggestions now and then. I have heard that even Sena- 
tors and Congressmen write letters to the President suggesting that 
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certain things be done. Now, I take it if that is true, it is not out of 
order for five Senators to do it all at once. 

Senator Javits. I think we want to do a good deal more than write 
him a letter. 

Senator Jackson. We will write a number of reports. 

Might I just touch on two last questions in the open session, and then 
I will turn to the minority counsel, Mr. Pendleton, and Senator Mus- 
kie, if he has any further comment. 

Should State and Defense and perhaps other agencies concerned 
with national security participate fully in the initial establishment of 
budgetary guidelines for national security programs? I am talking 
about programs in the broad sense and not just military hardware. 

Mr. Nrrzx. I think they should. As I understand it, this was the 
traditional practice. At the beginning of the budget year, it was the 
practice of the Bureau of the Budget to call in State, Defense, and 
all the other people involved, and have a preliminary go-around of 
the problems as they saw them, and discuss the budgetary require- 
ments which these problems might entail. This was the first step in 
the budgetary process each year. I believe in recent years this has 
been somewhat curtailed by the policy of fixing a budgetary limita- 
tion in the defense field, at least, for a long period of time. So this 
is now decided not year by year but has been decided over a number 
of years in advance. 

Senator Jackson. Which precludes any realistic participation. 

Mr. Nrrze. That is correct. It is merely a question of how you 
divide up the pie. 

Senator Jackson. We have heard a great many proposals for mak- 
ing greater use of contract research in the general field of policy 
planning. I am referring, of course, to the Rand-type organization. 
T am not referring to Rand as such, necessarily. Some say, for exam- 
ple, there should be a State marerinent Rand. I would welcome 
anything you might like to say about making greater use in general 
of contract research in the field of policy planning. 

Mr. Nrrze. I would welcome greater flexibility in the executive 
branch to contract for such research. I believe the Rand Corp. has 
provided analyses that have been of great value to the Air Force. 
Stanford research has done work for the Defense Establishment and 
the Army which has been of great value. I believe the Institute for 
Defense Analyses and a number of other people have done very useful 
work, primarily, however, in the area where technology and military 
strategy overlap. They have dealt primarily with the question of 
what you can develop through technology to meet various military 
problems. I don’t believe that much work has been done in the area 
where defense considerations and political, diplomatic, economic con- 
siderations, and psychological considerations, overlap. I believe this 
is a more difficult area in which to do contract research. Research is 
more difficult in this field than it is in the purely technological field. 
I still think, however, that the executive branch ought to have greater 
freedom, and this implies, of course, some money with which to con- 
tract for such research. 

Senator Jackson. One last question, Mr. Nitze. Many people have 
commented on the question of how well we are organized and staffed 
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to do a good job on the whole problem of disarmament. Would you 
care to comment briefly on that subject ? 

Mr. Nirzr. I should think this has been one of the areas where we 
have not been well set up to do the necessary staff work. After Mr. 
Stassen resigned, or was relieved of his job, I think there was a very 
great hiatus or long hiatus in which there was no really effective staff 
organization within the executive branch devoting its primary time 
and effort to the problems of disarmament. I believe when Mr. Foster 
went to Geneva as head of our delegation in the initial surprise attack 
negotiations, he had, I think, 2 or 3 weeks within which to recruit 
his staff prior to the opening of the negotiations. 

The staff work was done concurrently with the negotiations. When 
Mr. Foster returned from those negotiations, I believe that staff was 
allowed to evaporate. I think even today the staff work on disarma- 
ment is highly restricted in relationship to the magnitude of the job. 
I can recognize the difficulties in getting this organized, but I do not 
believe that a good job has been done in providing the staff work that 
we need for the exploration of the complexities of this field. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Pendleton. 

Mr. Penpteron. Dr. Nitze, in your comments about the liaison 
between the Department of State and the Department of Defense, you 
gave some indication that the people involved might be a problem as 
well as the machinery. I was wondering whether you were referring 
to the Secretaries or their staffs ? 

Mr. Nirze. Incidentally, I am not a doctor. You flatter me when 
you give me that designation. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Nitze was formerly an investment banker. 

Mr. Nirze. I have some difficulty recollecting that portion of my 
testimony to which you referred. At one time I was referring to the 
qualities of persons that one would seek in staff personnel to help the 
senior members of Government, the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense, and the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. PenbieToN. It was your exchange with Senator Javits where 
he questioned what we are looking at, machinery or people. 

Mr. Nirze. I took it what Senator Javits was referring to was 
primarily the person of the President. I had testified that I thought 
that the organizational arrangement should be responsive to the will 
of the President. 

I had also said that I thought that the present arrangements were 
satisfactory to the President, at least those close to him have so testi- 
fied. Therefore, Senator Javits very properly said, then what you 
are suggesting is that this is a question of men rather than organiza- 
tional arrangement, and I think he was suggesting that another man in 
the White House might wish different types of organizational ar- 
rangements. I think this is correct. 

Mr. Penpieron. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. This will conclude the open session and the com- 
mittee will declare a brief recess, and then we will meet in executive 
session. 

(Thereupon, at 11:45 a.m., a recess was taken, pursuant to which the 
committee proceeded to executive session.) 
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STAFF, AND THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


SuspcomMMITTEE ON NationaL Ponicy MacHinery, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met in executive session at 11:55 a.m., in room 
3110, New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Muskie, and Javits. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Brewster C. Denny, professional staff members; Edmund E. 
Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Also present: Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National 
Security Council. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will resume its sitting in executive 
session as previously announced. 

Mr. Nitze, based on your experience, what do you think are the 
prerequisites for the NSC to function best as an advisory mechanism 
to the President ? 

Mr. Nirze. I think the prime prerequisite is that the staff work 
that is done in the NSC machinery bring before the President and the 
Secretary of State, and the other full-time members of the NSC, those 
issues which really should be discussed by the NSC in good time, and 
with the appropriate data and material attached thereto. This is 
necessary so that the full-time members of the NSC can have and do 
have a real discussion of the basic and most crucial issues. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, for the most part the NSC should 
be limited to the critically important issues. 

Mr. Nirze. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. As I recall, you were the State Department rep- 
resentative on the NSC planning board which was then called the 
senior staff. 

Mr. Nirzr. That iscorrect. AtonetimeI was. 

Senator Jackson. What are your reflections on the strengths and 
the weaknesses of the planning board device ? 

Mr. Nrrzr. It was my feeling that there were certain types of ‘hings 
which it was very difficult for the senior staff todo. It was vey dif- 
ficult for the senior staff to originate basic ideas of policy. Most. of 
the work of originating papers which contained new approaches to 
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foreign policy was done outside of the NSC machinery, generally with 
the knowledge of Jimmy Lay, who was secretary of the senior staff, 
But the atmosphere within the NSC senior staff was not conducive 
to original and integrated policy formulation work. I think the reason 
the atmosphere was not conducive to that was that all the members 
of the senior staff felt themselves to be representatives of the organi- 
zations that they were representing. They felt that the forum of the 
NSC was so close to the President and the ultimate power of the Presi- 
dent’s power of decision, that when one went into the NSC framework, 
one was approaching a decision on policy which could very seriously 
affect the bureaucratic interest of your own department or agency. 
Therefore, from the first consideration of a problem in the NSC the 
members of the senior staff viewed the process as a negotiation of the 
bureaucratic interests of the people involved. That is not the at- 
mosphere in which one produces integrated, sound, original, compre- 
hensive approaches to new upcoming situations. 

You could get another atmosphere in ad hoc committees, recruited 
from the most talented, most knowledgeable people, either from the 
staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary of Defense’s Office 
or the Bureau of the Budget or the Treasury or the economics organi- 
zations of Government. They would know about the given problem 
that you were working on. They would have the talent and intelli- 

ence to come up with something. You would then put them together 
mm an ad hoc committee to work on this problem. They would know 
that the final result or the resulting paper still would not be a decision. 
It still would have to be subjected to the NSC coordinating and de- 
cisionmaking process. I think every paper in our day that was worth 
anything was generated outside the NSC and then went into the NSC 
for coordination. Not all of them even went to the NSC for coordi- 
nation. Sometimes the President and the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense would decide the matter themselves without the 
benefit of the NSC discussion, because time was short, or it was some- 
thing they did not want decided that way. 

By and large, the NSC procedure was available to the interested 
agencies, if they did want to have that kind of treatment of the paper. 

Senator Jackson. Do you think your comments apply today? I 
take it that the burden of your position is essentially that the senior 
staff or the planning board, as it is called now, is not necessarily the 
best forum for the generation of new ideas. Isthisstilltrue? ~ 

Mr. Nirze. Obviously I have not had the same contact with the 
NSC machinery as I used to have prior to June 1953. But my guess 
would be that it is still true. I know of nothing that has changed in 
the structure to make it easier today to generate new ideas thoroughly 
integrated and worked out. a 

Senator Jackson. What changes do you think could be made, espe- 
cially with reference to the planning board, that might take the ideas 
that come up through the various departments and really sift them 
and digest them and come up with some creative criticisms and sug- 
gestions based on those ideas ? 

Mr. Nrrze. My personal view is that it would still be better today 
to do this function outside of the NSC. But your question relates to 
a different question. 
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Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Nirzr. You say let us suppose that the President has decided 
that he wants it done through the NSC staff; then how might the 
NSC staff be so set up as to do this job more effectively than it has 
been possible in the past. 

Senator Jackson. Without duplicating the work of the Policy 
Planning Staff and the work of the Joint Staff in Defense. 

Mr. Nitze. I think it will in part duplicate it. I don’t see how you 
can avoid it. 

Senator Jackson. I mean without doing a complete job of dupli- 
cation. 

Mr. Nirze. I should think the first question would be the question 
of whom one selects as the director of the staff, and what he then 
understands his responsibility to be. I think the directors of the staff 
have up to today understood their responsibility to be that of assuring, 
first of all, that there has been full coordination, that each one of the 
departments, members of the NSC, have had a timely and adequate 
opportunity to form their views, and that the NSC does take account 
of their views. They have not considered it to be their primary respon- 
sibility to come up with new suggestions. In fact, they have shied 
away from this. 

Senator Jackson. What in your judgment is the appropriate role 
of the Secretary of State within the NSC, particularly in the light of 
your concept of the primacy of the Secretary of State in the formula- 
tion of State, Defense, and other elements of foreign policy ? 

Mr. Nrrzx. Frankly, I think the Secretary of State’s role in the 
actual meetings of the NSC has been such as I described. I can’t 
think of any meeting of the NSC in Mr. Acheson’s and Mr. Truman’s 
day in which Mr. Truman did not look to Mr. Acheson first for a 
statement of the views of his advisers. I can remember occasions on 
which Mr. Truman decided contrary to the advice of all the members 
of the NSC except himself. If he was looking for advice, he would 
look first to Mr. Acheson. I think the same was true of all the meet- 
ings that I saw in which Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles were in this 
relationship. 

Mr. Eisenhower looked first to Mr. Dulles for Mr. Dulles’ views. I 
think the occasions were few and far between as I understand it when 
Mr. Eisenhower decided contrary to Mr. Dulles’ recommendations if 
there was a conflict between Mr. Dulles and the Secretary of Defense, 
for instance. On occasions, as I understand it, he again decided inde- 
pendently on some matters contrary to all his advisers, which is 
proper. Therefore, it is not so much to the way the meetings of the 
top members are conducted that I was addressing myself; it was rather 
with respect to the subsidiary structure of problems. 

Senator Jackson. What is the role of State in the drafting of NSC 
papers and what should it be? . 

Mr. Nrrze. I think most of those papers which have an important 
component of diplomatic or overall political interest have been as- 
signed to the State Department for primary responsibility in prepar- 
ing the original draft. At least this was so in the days that I recollect. 
I can think of few papers which really had a high diplomatic or politi- 
cal content which were not assigned to the State Department. Those 
which were of a purely military content were assigned to the Depart- 
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ment of Defense. I don’t know how one would change that. I think 
that is probably the way one should do it. 

You earlier suggested that the President might desire that the NSC 
staff itself produce integrated, new papers. In that case it would seem 
to me one would assign the drafting to the Assistant to the President 
for the NSC Affairs and the NSC staff. One would suggest to them 
that they prepare the primary draft, utilizing people from the Joint 
Staff, the Secretary of Defense’s Office, the Policy Planning Staff, 
the particularly interested divisions or bureaus of the State Depart- 
ment, Bureau of the Budget, Treasury, and so forth, as the need arose, 
This could be done. 

There is not any mechanical reason why it could not be done. 

Senator Jackson. I take it, though, you prefer the primacy of the 
State Department. 

Mr. Nirze. Maybe due to my experience. I have seen the other 
system work. It seemed to me to work reasonably well. I could 
visualize its working again. This idea of having the NSC staff do 
it itself is one that could work. I can see things that would make 
it difficult. But it might very well be possible. 

Senator Jackson. In short, how would you summarize the main 
shortcomings of NSC as you have come to know them? 

Mr. Nirze. These difficulties have had a history. The initial dif- 
ficulty with NSC was that it dealt only with specific questions. 
Policy toward Berlin, policy toward German elections, policy toward 
Latin America or parts of Latin America, policy toward Russia. It 
did not address itself to the overall question of the strategic concept 
which we proposed to follow. I think this was the situation up until 
1949, until the series of papers beginning with NSC 68 was undertaken. 

From that time on, the main difficulty with NSC had to do with 
the relationship between the resources which were to be made avail- 
able for the execution of policy, and policy. Our tendency had been 
to write papers in which we discussed objectives. What were our 
objectives with respect to China? What were our objectives with 
respect to European integration and developments behind the Iron 
Curtain? ‘These objectives were always the desirable things which 
we would like to see happen. ‘They were not the things to accomplish 
which we necessarily were prepared to allocate the necessary re- 
sources. So that during this period, our main problem was to convert 
the NSC approach from being one which was discussing merely the 
desirable to one which bore on a close relationship to reality, one 
which dealt with the specific difficulties of the situation and trans- 
lated objectives into intentions. That was our main problem during 
this period. 

Senator Jackson. Along that same line, I wonder if you could 
refer to your experience in connection with the development of NSC 
68 without getting into the substance of it, because we do not get into 
the substance of these matters. What comments do you have to make 
in light of that experience and any lessons that can be derived from 
it? NSC 68 is the document that called for very substantial buildup, 
among other things, of our defense capability prior to the Korean 
conflict, as I recall it. I believe you and Mr. Marshall and Dr. 
Fosdick and others of the policy planning staff were involved in 
that, and you were chairman of the staff at the time, I wonder if 
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you could use that paper as an illustration to comment on, without 
getting into the substance of the document. 

Mr. Nrrzr. It is rather hard to do because the substance of the 
document related more to the nature of the approach than to any 
specific recommendations. As I stated earlier, our difficulty up to 
that time had been that we had no NSC papers which dealt with our 
full problem. The papers up to that date dealt largely with the 
major components of policy rather than policy as a whole. The 
attempt in this paper was to deal with policy as a whole. So it did 
deal with the question of the enduring ends of our policy. It did 
deal with the threat under which we conceived that we were and the 
nature of that threat. It dealt with an estimate of enemy capabilities 
and our capabilities and enemy weaknesses and the various openings 
which were available to us. It dealt with the question of what hope 
there was for a modification in the nature of the Soviet regime and 
of its ambitions and its ends. How could one modify this? What 
was the character of the struggle which existed between us? What 
kind of risks were we running? What kind of requirements did 
these risks suggest that we needed to fulfill? What was one apt to 
foresee over the course of time as being the development of this 
contest? What alternatives of action did we foresee before us? What 
was apt to happen if we followed one general line of policy or an- 
other general line of policy? 

It also attempted to estimate our economic and domestic capability 
of providing the resources for the various alternatives which is dis- 
cussed. It finally came out with a recommendation for one of these 
lines of policy. 

But as I say, I think the important thing about the paper was the 
comprehensiveness of the approach rather than the particular 
recommendations contained therein. 

Senator Jackson. This was the first real pulling together at the 
summit level of government of all of the component parts of policy 
into one cohesive whole that would provide for some meeting of 
broad strategic requirements in the light of the threat that was not 
only one for that time but for years to come. 

Mr. Nirze. This is correct. I would not want to suggest that this 
kind of an approach had not been in the minds of the senior people 
of government prior to this time. I think the great period of policy- 
making in the U.S. Government was in the spring of 1947 when the 
inherent decision was made to face up to our responsibilities in the 
world and to the nature of the threat under which we were. A whole 
series of actions were taken. This was a very rich period of policy- 
making and decision. NSC was brand new. We had no general paper. 
You can still make policy, you can decide without this kind of ma- 
chinery, without reducing to paper all the various points involved. 
So NSC 68 was the first attempt to put into a piece of paper an inte- 
grated approach. It would be presumptuous to suggest that this was 
the first time that we really developed a true national strategy. We 
had done that. before. 

I would like to make one further point, if I may, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is to me the main value of the NSC approach—it causes 
people to focus upon a time range which is longer than the usual time 
range that they have in mind. The forum is one in which you tend 
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and usually do look at problems 5 years ahead. Perhaps one also looks: 
at their implications for 10 years ahead or for a long period ahead. 
Also, it is a secret forum. It is a forum where you can really let your 
hair down to discuss what you really believe about things. 

In the conduct of government, it seems to me to be a wey important 
thing always to keep the flag of hope and of optimism flying every 
day, no matter how bad the situation is. The President, the executive 





branch of Government must do that. They must carry forward with. 


full optimism and on the confident side, rather than on the pessimistic 
side, if they want to carry others along with them. But within the 
councils of government when you are looking at problems 5 years 
ahead, and at their implications 10 years ahead, it seems to me to be 
necessary to look with all care, realism, even skepticism, at what is apt 
to be the situation 3, 5, 10 years ahead. It is only if you take the re- 
quired measures today in good time, when the problem is not there, or 
is not realized by the public to be there, that you will be in good shape 
at that later time to meet these upcoming problems. 

As an example, I could refer to the problems of the Japanese peace 


treaty. As early as 1953 it was evident that the specific language of 


the treaty did not really reflect the understanding between the parties. 
The language of the treaty gave us the unilateral right to determine: 
what use we would make of various military facilities in Japan. Even 
by that time, many of those who worked on the matter were fully 
cognizant of the fact that those bases would not be effectively avail- 
able to us, and should not be so considered, unless the Japanese agreed 
with us that what we might consider to be a threat to the peace of the 
Pacific was one which they also considered to be a threat to the peace 
of the Pacific. 

As I understand it, our Ambassador in Japan recommended at least 
3 years ago, and I think more than that, that the actual wording of the 
treaty be changed to bring it into closer conformity to the true under- 
standing before the issue became a matter of public interest in Japan. 
The reason it would have been wise to do it then was for the very 
reason that there was then little pressure on us to change the treaty. 
I think at that time an opportunity existed for making the change 
which was not taken. In part, our difficulties in Japan today are due 
to the fact that too optimistic a view was taken 3 or 4 years ago as to 
the long-run developments in the Japanese situation. 

Senator Jackson. I will conclude by referring to the testimony of 
Dr. James Perkins in executive session, which was released to the 
press, which is asummary statement of his judgment of NSC. He said 
this, and I wonder if you would agree with it: 

In short, it has served the process of interagency agreement well. It has not 
served the job of creating new policy lines and for anyone to expect that it 
would, would seem to me an error in organizational judgment. 

Mr. Nirzr. I am in general agreement with that. I think I would 
phrase it differently. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Musxir. I think you have covered the whole subject so 
thoroughly I hesitate to take time to ask any more questions. I would 
like to ask if you would comment more specifically, if this is within 
oo experience, on the effectiveness of the Operations Coordinating 

oard. 
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Mr. Nrrzz. I really have had very little experience with the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board. In the days wiitia t was in the Department 
it was called the Psychological Strategy Board. It seemed to me that 
at that time its charter was overambitious. It seemed to me that it 
would have been more effective had its responsibilities been narrowed 
somewhat and brought down to a narrower range, dealing more with 
the public opinion reaction to the things that we were doing rather 
than purporting to be an agency through which the main lines of ac- 
tion were to be coordinated. It was never going to be able to do the 
job of coordinating the main lines of action of military, diplomatic, 
and other policy. 

Senator Musxre. As it has been presented to us in these hearings, its 
principal function today appears to be that of implementing the policy 
decisions of NSC. 

Mr. Nirzez. I think this is too much of a load for the organization, or 
erhaps too much organization for the load. This really has pro- 
iferated into a panoply of committees and people. 

Senator Musxre. I think this has an interesting bearing upon your 
observation that we tended in our policy papers to make simply a state- 
ment of desirable goals, without too much consideration of detail or 
applying resources to implement those goals, and so on. If the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board is not the kind of agency to do this, is there 
en other type of agency that can, or is it an organizational problem 
at all ¢ 

Mr. Nrirze. I doubt if it is an organizational problem to which a 
general rule of thumb can be applied, or some standard procedure. As 
I recollect, its problems change in significance. Take, for instance, 
the Iranian oil problem which started quite small and got more and 
more important—originally this was a problem which properly was 
in the hands of the Iranian desk officer. Then it got to be a problem 
so important that it was in the hands of the Iran-Turkey-Iraq division 
chief. Then it was a primary concern of the Assistant Secretary for 
Middle Eastern Affairs. Finally the President and the Secretary of 
State, the Policy Planning Staff, all became involved in it. It did have 
interdepartmental considerations. The ODM and the Defense Estab- 
lishment and various other people were interested in it. It came to 
be of obvious general international importance, with the British pri- 
marily involved. Certainly, you needed organizational machinery to 
cope with the problem. But that machinery had to evolve as the 
problem evolved. So at one time I remember we used to have a 
daily meeting of a group which seemed to be the appropriate group 
to bring about the coordination, and not just the coordination but 
the direction of action with respect to this problem. If you just take 
some standard operating procedure, I don’t know how you would apply 
this to Iran or Berlin or what have you. These things go up and 
down the line of importance. I was trying to suggest that in my open- 
ing statement. At one stage in a problem it will be appropriate to 
have the decisions made here, in another stage it is necessary to have 
them made at a much higher level. 

Senator Muskie. You think it would be preferable, then, to elimi- 
nate the Operations Coordinating Board and rely upon existing de- 
partmental lines for implementation ? 
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Mr. Nirze. I don’t know enough about it to have a firm opinion. My 
offhand opinion would be yes, scrap it and start anew, I think this 
is a tremendous organization which, as I understand it, has devoted 
itself largely to the preparing of papers and has not succeeded in 
effectively directing the conduct of policy or of produci ing action which 
is going to bring about the desired results. I think it has been a 
diversion of the time of important people from things that they could 
have done better if they had been given a freer hand to ae them- 
selves, to really get something done, rather than just reducing some- 
thing to a piece of paper. 

Senator Muskie. Narrowi ing the same line of inquiry a little more, 
with respect to political policy ‘that has military implications, to what 
extent should the NSC independent of the Department of Defense 
undertake to implement this kind of policy, and to what extent should 
it follow up the implemention of this kind of policy ? 

Mr. Nrrze. Lam afraid I did not quite understand the question. I 
got the implication you were suggesting that the NSC, independent 
of Defense, might do something in the defense field. 

Senator Muskie. I am thinking of this. A political policy is set 
with respect to some country or some area of the world, which has 
military implications. The instruments for providing the tools to 
implement this political policy are now in the Department of Defense 
and the Budget. To what extent should the NSC have a function, 
in addition to setting this policy, with respect to its implementation 
in the military field ? 

Mr. Nirze. I should think, for instance, taking the case of South 
Korea and its defense, that the Department of State would have a 
very great interest in whether or not and how nuclear weapons might 
be introduced into the defense of South Korea. Similarly, with respect 
to the offshore islands. Under what circumstances and how does the 
Department of Defense propose that nuclear weapons be uae This 
has implications for policy that I think are overriding. I do not see 
how one could simply say this is merely a problem and then assign 
it to the Defense Establishment. This is exactly what I was trying ‘to 
get at in my prepared statement. It is not enough to cut up the pie 
of responsibility and say this is a defense problem and therefore should 
be decided by the Defense Establishment. This is a problem which 
can make or break foreign policy. This is something that could affect 
every other part of your foreign policy if it is decided unintelligently 
or under inadequate criteria. 

Senator Muskie. Do you think NSC as an organization can bring 
these two together ? 

Mr. Nrrze. I think it can play an essential role. I think the primary 
work on it has to be done by the Secretary of State and his staff, and 
then you use the NSC in order to be sure that all the agencies of Gov- 
ernment have had a chance to express their considered views on this, 
and that the President then makes his decision on it in the light of the 
hearing of the considered views of all the other agencies. 

Senator Muskie. In a sense aren't you thinking of the NSC as 
staff function for the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Nrrze. In part Iam. Basically, of course, it is a staff function 
for the President. But if the Secretary of State is in fact his vicar, 
general manager or chief of staff in this particular field, then this is 
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the staff that is working for the President and the Secretary of State to 
assure real consideration, coordination, decision in the light of the 
facts. 

Senator Musxiz. Would your answer be basically the same with 
respect to bringing NSC or the Secretary of State closer to the budget 
process and its impact upon policy? Would you say that the Secre- 
tary of State ought to be the instrumentality for reviewing the budget 
implications ? 

{r. Nrrzp. I think, in certain instances, he should. In fact, I think 
he does. 

Senator Musxre. Outside of his own department ? 

Mr. Nirzr. Outside of his own department. I think the decision, 
for instance, as to the level of foreign assistance appropriations which 
would be approved by the Bureau of the Budget for submission to 
the Congress was made by the Under Secretary of State and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget in collaboration. 

Senator Musrm. Is this true of the defense budget ? 

Mr. Nirzr. I think it should be. I think the Secretary of State has 
almost a paramount interest in the level of defense which will be 
available to support policy. 

Senator Musxtr. It seems impossible that we have covered so much 
ground in such a short time, Mr. Chairman, but we have. I have no 
more questions. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Muskie. Mr. Pendleton, our 
minority counsel. 

Senator Muskie. I do have one more question. I think the answer 
to this one is implicit in your entire testimony, but I would like to 
ask the question: Is it your impression that strongly held points of 
view on issues and policies within departments in important matters 
always rise to the level of NSC discussion ? 

Mr. Nirzre. I don’t believe that they arise as effectively as they 
should. I think they have arisen. Such disagreements are referred 
to the NSC from time to time. My concern is that they do not arise 
in a broad enough context. The type of decision on which disagree- 
ments have gone to the NSC are decisions as to whether or not to go 
forward with this weapon system or that weapon system at such and 
such a time, or whether or not we will do this precise thing with 
respect to an agreement with respect to Berlin. At the same time 
there is a tendency to ignore some of the longer range considerations 
which bear upon where we are going to be 5 years from now. I refer 
to such matters as the integration of our policy or how much reliance 
we really want to put on nuclear weapons as the main foundation for 
our foreign policy. Certainly in 1953 or 1954 this latter was the cru- 
cial question which underlay where we were going to be in 1960-65 
with respect to our foreign policy. I don’t believe that was discussed 
in the NSC in the deep manner appropriate to the longer range sig- 
nificance of the question. 

Senator Muskie. Do you think that this shortcoming has an or- 
ganizational base, or is it again a question of what use the President 
should make of the organizational instruments which he has? 

Mr. Nrrze. I see no way by which legislation could require the 
President in the secret conclaves of the NSC to discuss given problems 
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in a given way. This seems to me to be beyond the power of the 
legislature. 

Senator Musxiz. Thank you, Mr. Nitze. 

Mr. Penpieton. Mr. Nitze, I believe you served in the NSC mech- 
anism at the time that Admiral Sidney Souers did? 

Mr. Nirzp. I did. 

Mr. Penpteton. Earlier before this committee he made the state- 
ment that, “I think it (the NSC) is serving a purpose. You never 
can tell from one time to another whether it is doing its best, but it is 
the best you can do in the good democratic government we have.” 

Do you have any comment on his statement ? 

Mr. Nirze. I agree with the general purport of the statement. 
When he says it is the best we can do with the form of democratic 
government which we have, this goes beyond what I would say. I 
think it has done a necessary job. I think it is possible to do a better 
job. 

; Mr. Penpieton. Thank you, Mr. Nitze. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Nitze, on behalf of the committee we want to 
express our appreciation to you for the help you have given us this 
morning, and assure you that we have quite a long way to go in our 
study, and we will not hesitate to call on you for further advice and 
counsel. We are most grateful to you for a very able and scholarly 
and objective presentation of the problems as you see them in this all- 
important area of national security. 

Mr. Nirze. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the executive session was concluded.) 
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U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL Poticy MACHINERY, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson and Javits. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, Howard E. Haugerud, Brewster C. 
Denny, and Richard S. Page, professional staff members, and Ed- 
mund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Also present: Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National 
Security Council. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee continues today its hearings 
on the National Security Council and the relationship between the 
Departments of Defense and State in the planning, coordination, and 
implementation of national security policies. 

Our effort continues to be: 

First, to appraise the adequacy of our policy machinery and pro- 
cedures to identify and plan ahead on the key problems of national 
strategy in this critical long pull struggle. 

Second, to study the machinery for coordination, followthrough, 
and implementation of the policies thus determined. 

And, third, to arrive at constructive recommendations for improve- 
ment where needed. 

Our witness this morning is the third director of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff to appear before the committee. 

We welcome today Prof. Robert Bowie, director of the Center for 
International Affairs, Harvard University. 

After a distinguished career as a lawyer, and a professor of law at 
Harvard University, Mr. Bowie served in important posts in the 
national security field, including service as general counsel to the 
U.S. High Commission for Germany and, from 1953 to 1957, as 
Director of the Policy Planning Staff of the State Department, and 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

As the members and Professor Bowie know, we have agreed that 
testimony on the National Security Council by present or past officials 
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of the National Security Council or its subordinate machinery con- 
cerning the Council or its subordinate bodies, will be taken, first, in 
exec utive session. 

Therefore, our hearing this morning is in executive session. 

Professor Bowie, I believe you have a copy of the guidelines and 
are familiar with the information that I have just mentioned. 

Mr. Bowre. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. We are delighted to have you with us this morn- 
ing. I realize that you have not prepared a formal statement, but 
tha at you would like to make some opening remarks in an informal 
way and then we could turn to some questions if that procedure is 
agreeable. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. ROBERT BOWIE, DIRECTOR, THE CENTER 
FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Mr. Bowin. That is entirely agreeable. 

Your letter indicated four topics to which you would like me to 
address myself. So I might make a few opening remarks to indicate 
my general approach to these subjects and you can start questioning 
from there. 

Senator Jackson. Very good. 

I want to say for the record that you may revise, correct, and 
extend your remarks as you deem appropriate. This matter w ‘ill be 
left entirely to you. 

This is a study and not an investigation. 

Mr. Bowm. May I say, first, that “T appreciate your interest in my 
views. I am very glad ‘indeed to give them to you for whatever use 
they may be. 

I think your committee is engaged in a very important job and so 
far as I have been able to follow it in the newspapers and reading 
some of your reports, you are approaching it in a very serious and 
objective way. 

Senator Jackson. We appreciate those comments. 

Mr. Bowrr. I will try not to get into a lot of details, Mr. Chairman. 
I will simply comment briefly on your questions and then you can 
proceed from there. 

You first asked about the function of a national strategy and the 
problems in developing such a strategy including the role ‘of the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

It seems to me that a broad national strategy is central to an ade- 
quate policy today. By that I mean a framework which defines the 
general direction in which we are going to try to go, which tries to 
relate our appraisal of the situ: ition we face and the world we are liv- 
ing in to the broad purposes we ought to pursue and the means which 
will be required to pursue them. 

The interrelation of these factors is a very important and difficult 
part of developing a coherent policy. I do not suggest for a minute 
that any broad framework of this sort can “solve” our problems. The 
practical problems of foreign policy come up as concrete, specific de- 
cisions and the answers cannot possibly be deduced from any broad 
general strategy 
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But it is a mistake to take the view, as some do, that because a gen- 


eral strategy does not answer all the questions, therefore, it is of no 


value. 

This, it seems to me, misconceives the process of policymaking. 

As I see it, it is necessary to proceed by a succession of approxima- 
tions down to the concrete case you have to deal with. 

Senator Jackson. Would you say the situation in World War II 
was comparable, when we had a broad strategy to win, but ‘there 
were battles where things did not quite work out the way we antici- 
pated and we had to make changes. 

Our general strategy then was no substitute for decisions in particu- 
lar situations. 

Mr. Bowir. That is a good example of the way I see the process. 

As I understand it, in World War II, certain basic decisions were 
made to give priority to the war in Europe as against the war in the 
Far East, and to conduct the war in Europe according to a certain 
broad plan. 

None of them gave the answer as to when and where to go into 
Normandy, but they gave a focus for fixing priorities, and for the 
things that you had to accept along with the priorities. 

It is not a stock of answers, but it is an absolutely indispensable 
framework within which to try to arrive at answers on the basis of 
specific analyses of the particles cases which are the warp and woof 
of foreign policy. 

One reason such a framework is essential, is because many of these 
problems require combined or concerted action by quite a lot of people. 

They require combined action within the executive branch, between 
the State Department and military services and economic agencies and 
so on. And they require cooperation between Congress and the 
executive branch. And often, they require cooperation of allies. 

Now, in order to get the kind of cooperation which is required, there 
must be some conception on the part of the participating people of 
what they are about, the nature of their purposes and the ways in 
which they are approaching them. 

That is one thing. 

The second thing is that the most important problems are long-term 
in their effects and in their requirements. I am thinking of the mili- 
tary problems, economic assistance, and various others. No single set 
of actions or series of actions is going to be adequate to resolve these 
problems quickly. Their solution will require steady work over a 
period of time. 

These requirements are not likely to be met unless the tasks are seen 
in perspective. 

Without some guiding general framework none of the particular 
actions will seem worth doing. So it is essential to have some kind of 
strategic framework. 

When you come to the question of how to get this framework, this 
seems to me one of the prime purposes of the National Security 
Council. 

As I indicated, for this purpose, I think that it is a pretty good 
mechanism if properly utilized. If you expect it to produce a blue- 
print for all the actions which are going to be taken in foreign policy, 
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the Council just cannot do it. It is not that kind of mechanism. To 
criticize it on this ground is to miss the point. 

Doubtless some of its decisions—actually, the National Security 
Council does not make decisions; it makes recommendations, the Pres- 
ident makes the decisions—some of the output of the process is more 
general than would be desirable in some cases. 

But some criticism of the generalities fails to understand what it is 
trying todo. In formulating broad strategy, the Council will inevita- 
bly set out fair ly general propositions. 

‘Tn the working of the National Security Council certain agencies 
are very important. For instance, CLA is quite a crucial element. in 
trying to produce a unified appr: aisal of the problems we are up against, 

‘Much of the output of the CIA cannot be specific and cert: uinly can- 
not predict exactly how world events are going to unfold. But it can 
help to identify some of the basic forces and some of the long-term 
ends that will shape the world the policymakers are trying to deal 
with. I think they do quite a good job and are a very valuable in- 
strument in the whole process. 

The success or failure of the National Security Council really turns, 
as I see it, on the quality of the staff work in the executive departments, 
and in particular in State and in Defense. 

I haven’t any doubt that the quality of that staff work can always 
be improved. ‘There i is a real shortage of people who are trained and 
equipped to think in the terms which are required to integrate the 
various policies and considerations which ought to go into a broad 
strategic conception. 

This is not a kind of analysis or thinking to which we are accustomed 
by our domestic political experience which takes for granted the 
framework within which we are op erating. Much of our internal 
politics is within a wide consensus of basic par poses. 

In the foreign field, we have to develop these more consciously. 
In other w ords, we have to identify them and find them on the basis 
of specific analysis. They must be based on analysis of the actual 
conditions we face to determine the purposes whic ‘h ought to be pur- 
sued to cope with them and of the means which we ought to generate 
and use in seeking to modify or influence the situation. 

“ach of these factors interacts on the others. Our appraisal of the 
situation is partly a function of our own purposes, our own means, 
and soon. This is a fairly complex kind of analysis for which other 
types of activities do not necessarily provide adequate training. SoI 
am sure, as I will indicate later in response to another of your ques- 
tions, that the quality of people engaged could be improv ed, 

But I am partisan to the view that the staff work should take place 
primarily in the departments and between the departments. 

The process of planning is too intimately tied in with the whole 
conduct of policy and depends too much on the feel of the situation 
and on the ability to revise plans in the light of operating experience 
to be divorced from the executive departments. Any effort to lodge 
the responsibility to generate broad strategy in some separate entity 
does not appeal to me as a fruitful line of action. 

Because, if you take my view of it, a strategy is only a starting 
point. You can’t apply it in the sense that you can a blueprint. It 
is only a starting point for analysis as you proceed to deal with the 
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concrete cases. It seems to me, therefore, that the process of generat- 
ing a strategy is valuable in dev eloping the attitude within the execu- 
tive branch which will facilitate its utilization in the actual conduct 
of affairs. 

To my mind, many people misconceive the nature and purpose of 
long- term planning. It is not planning for some remote future, that 
is to say, for the things to be done way off. It is planning how future 
events or purposes ought to affect what you do now because the deci- 
sions of foreign policy today may set the course for the coming period. 

What is important, therefore, is not to have plans which are for 
implementation 10 years hence, but to consider the implications of 
what you do today 10 years hence. Thus long-term planning is 
directly related to day- to- day work. That fact is absolutely central 
because you cannot divorce the two. 

What is done tomorrow in the Middle East may color or shape 
what the situation is in the Middle East 5 years hence. The urgent 
need is not to have a plan to take effect 5 years hence. What you do 
want is a conception which will help guide action today in terms of 
what its meaning and effect will be 5 years hence. 

Again the point is obvious. 

Senator Jackson. I want to say for the record that what you are 
developing here is very good and we have not gone into it this fully 
before in our hearings. 

We have talked about it among ourselves a lot. I think you are 
serving a very useful purpose in dev eloping these points. 

Mr. Bow. Where I simply duplicate things which are familiar 
ground, just let me know. 

Senator Jackson. No,thisisnew. This is good, sound counsel. 

Mr. Bowie. To return to the National Security Council, I look on 
it essentially as a forum within which the principal executive e agencies 
‘an discuss the central issues of policy in the presence of the President. 
That it seems to me is the primary function which it fulfills. 

It is a mistake to look on it as a committee. That is not really the 
way it operates. As I saw it over a period of 4 years, it was a place 
where the heads of the interested executive departments presented 
their views to the President on the basis of a paper prepared by their 
assistant secretaries on the Planning Board. Then the President had 
the opportunity to weigh the considerations as presented in the paper 
and discussion. 

It seems to me that this is a good device for enabling the Presi- 
dent, who after all, has the authority and must take the responsibility, 
to get the benefit of real give and take directed to issues which have 
been formulated in the Planning Board. 

Now, again, I do not mean to suggest that the Planning Board 
papers are always ideal because they are not. But still, as devices 
for posing issues and alternatives and proposals for solutions, it seems 
to me that they were not too bad. One criticism of the work that 
was done in the Planning Board might be that too many topics were 
tackled. The cause may have been the search for the kind of blue- 
print which I think is unattainable. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the National Security Council 
mechanism ought to be utilized primarily for posing and analyzing the 
basic issues, purposes, and appraisals, which are necessary to provide 
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a coherent pattern for our policy. The Council ought not to aim at 
prescribing what should actually be done in specific terms all over 
the world in the next 2 or 3 years. 

That is an impossible goal and the effort to achieve it is bound to 
cause frustration. 

In other words, the NSC should be a mechanism for setting out a 
framework of policy, expecting the executive departments, in their 
operations and in interagency work, to elaborate and develop this 
strategy in the face of concrete pr oblems as they actually arise. 

Now, that is my conception. I have spent more time on it than I 
meant to on that. 

Senator Jackson. No, that is all right. Do it in your own way. 

Mr. Bowre. Your next question was the role of the Secretary of 
State in the national security field including his relation with National 
Security Council and Sec retary of Defense. 

I am afraid my views are rather orthodox. 

The Secretary of State, it seems to me, should clearly be looked on as 
the chief adviser of the President on foreign affairs. Certainly there 
should be nobody between him and the President through whom he 
must proceed to reach the President. 

Now, it seems to me equally necessary to recognize that the Presi- 
dent alone has the ultimate authority and has to provide the ultimate 
leadership in carrying forward our policy in respect to the public and 
to the Congress and, indeed, in respect to allies. But he has quite a 
lot of other responsibilities. 

The Secretary of State has the advantage that his exclusive province 
or responsibility is the field of foreign affairs. Therefore, he ought to 
be able to provide the intellectual leadership so to speak, the analytical 
part of producing a coherent national strategy as probably his No. 1 
job. Now, this means that in his thinking he ‘ought to try to integrate 
the military and economic and political and all the other elements. 

Some people have moved beyond that and said, well, then, the Secre- 
tary of State ought to be a supersecretary with the power to give direc- 
tions to other Cabinet officers like the Defense Department, the eco- 
nomic agencies, and so on. 

I think this is both unwise and unnecessary. I doubt that over any 
extensive period of time in our kind of gov ernment you could in fact 
give the Secretary of State a real directing power. ‘A supersecretary 
in that sense hardly seems feasible. 

Nor do I think it is necessary. All that is required is that the 
Secretary indeed understand his role as the primary adviser in the 
field of foreign affairs, and that other ae conceive of him in these 
terms and have confidence in him. The § Secretary will actually have 

reat. de facto capacity to coordinate the actions of other departments 
if it is understood that normally his views on the broad strategic as- 
pects of policy will prevail if the issue is taken to the President. 
Under those conditions, most issues don’t have to be taken up because 
Cabinet officers don’t like to lose before the President, and, therefore, 
the Secretary of State will in fact exercise great authority as a coor- 
dinator of views within the executive branch. 

To my mind this is enough. It also avoids the inevitable jealousies 
and frictions which would ‘result from trying to elevate the Secretary 
into some sort of formal command position over the Cabinet officers. 
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But to play this role the Secretary has to have an intellectual grasp 
of the issues which is broad enough to encompass the functioning of 
the other departments and their relation to foreign policy. 

Secondly, he has to be supported by adequate staff who can enable 
him to play this kind of role. 

Senator Javits. Would you mind answering a question about that ? 

Mr. Bowtr. No, indeed. 

Senator Javits. A number of people have recommended elevating 
the Secretary of State—George Kennan did that; Nelson Rockefeller 
recommended a cut above that, some kind of lieutenant of the Presi- 
dent ; other people have recommended below that, a minister of foreign 
affairs, to do the traveling and to do the negotiating on the world 
scene and so on. 

Mr. Bowie. Do you want me to address myself to the others? 

Senator Javirs. I think I have your answer on the cut above and 
on the Secretary, himself. 

What about on the cut below ? 

Mr. Bowre. On the cut below, I certainly would be prepared to 
experiment with anything which would save the time and energy of 
the Secretary and give him the opportunity to remain more in Wash- 
ington. It seems to me that over the recent past the Secretary has had 
to devote an undue proportion of energy and time to travel for con- 
ferences and similar purposes. 

I don’t know whether it was avoidable or not. Anything that would 
offer the possibility of mitigating this drain would seem to me to be 
desirable. 

One way which might well be very simple, would be more use of the 
customary device of the ambassador at large whose function would be 
negotiating and similar kinds of functions abroad, troubleshooting, 
and that sort of thing. 

Senator Jackson. With ambassadors being appointed, who have an 
outstanding reputation ? 

Mr. Bowre. Yes; people who would have standing in their own right 
and would be recognized as entitled to be listened to because of their 
relationships to the Secretary and to the President. 

Senator Javrrs. How many deputies do the Russians have? Six or 
seven, do they not ? 

Mr. Bowrr. I don’t know what you mean. 

Senator Javirs. The Russians have six or seven fellows who are a 
cut under the Foreign Minister and who go to all these meetings and 
negotiate and everything else. 

Mr. Bowrr. I don’t think the Foreign Minister really is a very im- 
portant position with them. For instance, Gromyko does not seem a 
significant factor in policymaking—he does what he is told and that is 
hisrole. I don’t believe it is really comparable. 

There would certainly be some difficulty in getting other countries to 
accept this kind of substitution, but if two conditions were fulfilled it 
could perhaps be done to some degree; namely, first, an indication on 
our part that we were going to insist on doing it and, second, a selec- 
tion of people who did really speak with considerable authority. 

Senator Javits. The second is very important ? 

Mr. Bowre. Very important. 

Senator Javirs. In other words, he really represents the President ? 
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Mr. Bowre. That is right. 

But he must act, it seems to me, through the channel of the Secre- 
tary. 

Senator Javits. The minute you say that, Mr. Bowie, if you will 
forgive me, you w vill knock the whole thing on the head because then 
they will not take him. 

You have to say he is the representative of the President. Who he 
coordinates with is his job. 

Mr. Bowie. Every ambassador is a representative of the President. 

Senator Javits. You and I agree on too many things to argue about 
that, but we will be writing a report and it strikes me that we want to 
be very clear, you know, on your recommendation. 

In other words, you believe that if you said in advance he will co- 
ordinate, you do not take any luster off him. It struck me you could 
treat it straight, like Arthur Dean. Arthur Dean was not known as 
one to coordinate with anybody. He was the President’s plenipotenti- 
ary. That was his job. 

Mr. Bowtr. I agree with you if it is understood in the Government 
that he in fact coordinates with the Secretary. You could not con- 
duct your policy if you have two or three people operating out of the 
Office of the President. 

Arthur Dean went through the Secretary of State within the Gov- 
ernment although, as you say, it was perfectly clear he spoke for the 
U.S. Government. 

That is crucial. I don’t think this relation is impossible. It is ob- 
viously the conception of the ambassador to start with. 

He is the representative of the President. 

Unfortunately to some extent, the role of ambassador has been 
downgraded, but the conception is unquestionably the one you de- 
scribed. 

If we pick people of sufficient stature they can make this believable. 
But we must not have any notion that he does not proceed through 
the Secretary in his relations with the Government. 

Senator Jackson. To get back just a moment to the primacy of the 
Secretary of State, I in general agree with what you are saying on 
this point. To be more specific, how would you view this primacy in 
the area of development of the budget ? 

In other words, the Secretary of State is deeply concerned about the 
adequacy of, we will say, defense as it relates to certain policies. He 
may be concerned about our educational effort or about our overall 
economic situation. What technique is there for the Secretary to 
express his concern so that when the budget is developed it will sup- 
port what he feels to be the essential elements of his policy ? 

Maybe you are going to get into that a little later on. 

Mr. Bow1e. Your letter did ask me as the next question, about de- 
veloping national security planning and the budgetary process. 

So why don’t I simply pass to that topic and in the process try to an- 
swer your point. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. 

Mr. Bowie. This seems to me one of the most difficult problems in 
terms of governmental machinery. 

The Bureau of the Budget and to some extent the Treasury are very 
much concerned in the broad budgetary process, quite properly. The 
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statutory authority for budget administration and development is 
with the Budget Bureau. 

But it is equally clear that one of the key questions in any strategic 
approach to foreign affairs is the problem of allocation of resources 
both to particular purposes and in the priorities assigned. 

There are really two questions. It is partly a question of gross 
amounts and it is partly a question of allocation among the different 
claimants. 

In terms of foreign affairs the big items are things like military 
budget, the economic assistance program, the foreign military assist- 
ance program ; those are the ones that take substantial sums of money. 

Toa lesser degree, but also important, are USLA and so on. 

Senator Jackson. Science probably, more and more. 

Mr. Bowie. Science is important but funds for that tend to get 
split among these others, particularly in the military budget. 

The issue is posed most clearly perhaps, in terms of U.S. military 
position because it is the hardest one and the most important one. 

The Secretary of State has a vital interest in certain aspects of the 
military budget, and military forces, but by no means in the whole 
range of things which are the responsibility of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

He is interested, it seems to me, in essentially the broad military 
strategic conceptions because of their interrelations with foreign 
policy. 

When a military strategy calls for a wide ranging base structure, it 
involves at once political and economic relations with other countries. 
And, conversely, the kind of force which you can expect to mobilize 
and call on in case of crisis may affect very much the kind of position 
you take in any diplomatic discussion. 

So he is interested, it seems to me, in the aggregate level of the de- 
fense budget to see to it that it provides a sufficient underpinning for 
the foreign policy and for the same reason he is interested in the kinds 
of forces which we can bring to bear. <A military establishment may 
be terrifically powerful, but may not be very helpful in the case of 
a Lebanon or of other situations where what you are trying to do is 
hold on or keep order or do other things which require not massive 
power, but selective power. 

Now, the difficulty, as I see it, is how to pose the problem of the 
budget for the defense forces in a way where somebody like the Sec- 
retary of State can reach and express rational judgments as to the 
adequacy of the budget. 

If the requested expenditures come up in a form which simply says 
that so much will be spent on the Army, so much on the Navy, so much 
on the Air Force, so much on the Marines, it is virtually impossible 
for a civilian, like the Secretary, no matter how well briefed, to form 
any judgment as to what this means in terms of military capabilities 
as related to foreign policy. 

What he really wants to know is what is the adequacy of our forces 
for deterring all-out war by the other side; what is their adequacy 
in case of limited engagements in different parts of the world. In 
other words, what is the spectrum of force which they can apply and 
what is its relation to the threats that we may be exposed to? 
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On this he is really interested in rather broad choices. No amount 
of spending for military purposes is going to cover all the risks. So 
the political issue which is always posed in any choice among means, 

articularly military means, is which risks are you going to simply 
ine with and which ones are you going to cover? Now, this is a matter 
of degree. As I say, there is no way to buy absolute security no 
matter how much you spend. 

So the real issue is at what point added spending will not buy enough 
more security, enough more capability, to make it worthwhile. This 
can be judged, I think, only in terms of capabilities of particular sorts, 
capabilities with respect to all-out war, capabilities with respect to 
limited aggression, capabilities with respect to police actions and so on, 

Now, I do not know what the situation is today. I haven’t been close 
to it now for 3 years. So I cannot really speak at all about whether 
or not there has been any change. But as the. budget was handled be- 
fore the National Security Council, when I was familiar with it, which 
was very largely in terms of allocations by the different services, it 
did not permit an adequate judgment as to the capabilities which 
would result from the proposed level of spending, or any level more 
or less than what was proposed. 

This procedure makes it very difficult indeed for a Secretary of 
State to arrive at judgments as to the adequacy of any particular 
budget, whether it is too much or too little, or the allocations within 
that budget of the sort he is interested in. 

Now, I do not think he can fulfill his role unless in some way the 
question of allocation of resources is posed in a form such that he can 
see what it would do to our capability if we spent this or that amount 
more or less. 

Only in these terms can he really relate the military forces to the 
foreign policy requirements. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Javits has another engagement. He 
wants to ask a question. 

Senator Javirs. I have just one question. I was much interested 
this morning in Ayub’s statement questioning whether we had the 
governmental machinery to react. It seems to me that this kind of 
summed up in a rather important way this whole thing we are work- 
ing on. 

In other words, if you assume that we are pursuing all the policies 
you are for and Senator Jackson is for, and I am for, what is wrong 
here? 

Well, what apparently is wrong is how much can we move with 
dynamism, as it were, riding forward in the saddle, and how quickly 
can we react ? 

I wondered if you had any reaction to Ayub’s statement in terms of 
your testimony this morning ? 

Mr. Bowrr. I was not clear myself whether Ayub was referring to 
our ability to react to physical aggression or whether he was talking 
broadly across the spectrum of foreign policy. 

Senator Javits. Frankly, I don’t care what he had in his mind. It 
prompted something that I had in my mind. 

Mr. Bowie. I have no doubt on the military side we are perfectly 
capable of reacting quickly and quickly enough—at least against large- 
scale aggression. 
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So I am not really concerned about that side. 

In terms of adequate action in many other fields such as economic 
development and a whole lot of similar other fields, I am more con- 
cerned. I will have to say, though, that I do not feel that this is some- 
thing which can be solved merely by governmental machinery. I 
think it isa problem which involves quite a lot of things. 

It involves the conception of leadership at the top and the way in 
which that is carried out. 

It involves the quality of thinking in the executive branch, the 
human beings who are doing it. 

It involves an awareness on the part of Congress as to the reality 
of the dangers we are up against and its willingness to take what 
may in the short run be unpopular actions in order to respond to it. 

It depends in very large part, too, on the popular attitude, the gen- 
eral frame of mind of our people, which is partly, I think, the result 
of the degree of leadership. It is also partly a function of the way in 
which congressional members try to educate opinion. 

I must admit that I am very concerned about the next decade or two. 
I have no doubt of our ability in terms of resources, in terms of talent, 
to cope with the problems we are going to face, but I wish I were more 
certain that we are going to really mobilize those capabilities and re- 
sources to make an adequate effort. 

On the other hand, I feel that our democracy has shown great ca- 
pacity for learning and understanding. If you look back to 1945, and 
the many illusions we started with then, and consider how our Nation 
has come to understand more about the world we are living in and more 
about our position in it, more about how international politics operate, 
we have come quite a long way. 

The thing that concerns me is whether the evolution of attitudes 
may proceed at too majestic a pace for the times we are living in. 

Therefore, it seems to me what we really must do is speed up the 
process of learning about the tasks that we face. 

For this reason, I would put great stress on our short falls in action. 
There have been deficiencies in the quality of thinking and planning 
in the executive branch, but our actions, as a government and people, 
have fallen short of the requirements which have been recognized as 
necessary for our survival. The governmental machinery for plan- 
ning can surely be improved. But we have not even acted up to the 
level of wisdom which it has been able to produce, 

Senator Javirs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bowe. One last thing you asked me to comment on was the 
question of recruiting, training, and holding of top people. 

Senator Jackson. Before we come to that point, maybe I might 
ask one or two questions which come to my mind. 

Mr. Bowre. Certainly. 

Senator Jackson. One previous witness mentioned in his testi- 
mony that the way the budgetary process has been working, the 
Secretary of State, as far as defense is concerned, really is not sure 
just what he is buying. 

Mr. Bowr. To repeat, I cannot say what the current situation is. 
But as of the time when I knew it, I would be inclined to say that 
if I had been Secretary of State I would not have been at all confi- 
dent as to what was being bought. 
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Senator Jackson. General Taylor made the comment referred 
to. His testimony is being released shortly. I thought you would 
like to have that information. 

One other thing came to my mind while you were discussing the 
important role that the Secretary of State must play in the budgetary 
process. I wonder if you would care to comment as to whether or 
not the Department of State should get into this matter at an early 
point in the development of the budget and to what extent there is a 
need to have greater cross-fertilization between State and Defense at 
the lower levels all the way up to the top. 

Mr. Bowrr. This I think is probably the key to the thing. If 
thinking in the two departments proceeds in isolation, it will be hard 
to integrate at the level of the Secretary. 

The need is for continuous staff work between the two and people 
on both sides who are competent to think both in foreign policy and 
military terms and able to relate the military capabilities to the for- 
eign policy purposes. When I was in the Government I felt that 
this was by no means adequately carried on. 

My understanding is that today the situation is much improved. 
Judging at second hand, from talking with a few people, the degree 
of cooperation between State and Defense in the various staff levels is 
much better than it was when I was familiar with it. I do not mean 
to suggest that then there was not some working together. Obvious- 
ly there was on some problems like NATO and some others, but still 
it did not seem to me to proceed at the depth or with the continuity 
which was necessary for the problems. 

This is one area where people, qualified people, make quite a dif- 
ference in the frame of mind, in willingness on the part of both de- 
partments not to play their cards too close to the chest, not to feel 
that they are engaged in a contest, but to feel that they are both on 
the same side of the table. 

We ought to try to understand sympathetically some of the obstacles 
to the adoption of this kind of attitude. In a period such as ours 
marked by such rapid change in military technology and in strategies, 
when leadtimes on weapons are 5 or 7 years, the effort to foresee what 
kind of forces we will want and could have that far ahead is bound 
to create considerable differences of opinion among various segments 
of the military organization. 

This is no criticism of the organization; it is inherent in the nature 
of the problem. When differences exist within any organization there 
is always a hesitancy to bring others into the middle of internal 
quarrels and discussions until your own house is in order and the 
issues sorted out. 

In human terms this reluctance to bring together the staff work at 
the lower levels when things are not sorted out is perfectly under- 
standable. But these attitudes should not be allowed to govern. It 
is important, even at that early stage, to have participation by people 
who can bring to the choices the point of view of foreign policy. 

This underscores the point I want to make on your fourth question; 
that is, the indispensability of having in these departments officials 
who can think effectively in terms of the problems of the other de- 
partment. That does not mean that all the State people have to be 
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military strategists or that all the military people have to be foreign 
policy experts. 

But it does mean that they have to have competence to appraise 
conflicting considerations and to understand the uses and limitations 
of experts in those areas. They should be able to hold up their end 
of the stick without being fully expert in that field. The same thing 
is true in the contribution which the Defense people ought to make 
to the relating of their problem of force to the purpose of foreign 
policy. . 

Senator Jackson. Right at that point, one thing has disturbed me 
over the years. I was interested very much in the impact of new 
weapons systems on foreign policy. As a result of personal experi- 
ence in connection with the ballistic missile program, I had the feel- 
ing that the foreign policy implications would be enormous, 

Defense really did not see this. They did not see what the effect 
would be on our prestige, the ability to blackmail our allies to a 
certain extent, and so on. They missed this also with Sputnik, 

Defense is relatively isolated and they do not make vital informa- 
tion available to the people in State at all levels. 

Thus there is not the opportunity to give critical programs the kind 
of reflective consideration that should be given. 

For example, there has been so much talk about the use of tactical 
atomic weapons in limited war. Well, | query whether that is the 
best means, 

How much consideration has been given to bacteriological warfare 
and chemical agents and all the other things that could be used without 
the same degree of destructive effect ? 

I am just citing a few illustrations, 

Mr. Bowre. These are all illustrations of the point we are talking 
about; namely, the close interconnection between the political and the 
military in this whole range of things. As you indicated, in many 
ways today the problem is not merely the actual use of force; it is 
a question of converting the threat of force into a political instrument 
without using it. 

It seems to me the Soviets have been extremely skiliful in doing 
that. 

Senator Jackson. When I tried to point out the effect of the missile 
on diplomacy the answer that was given to me was that we have 
enough B-47’s to cover us. This was not the point I was trying to 
make. 

My point was that the Soviets and the Soviet bloc could make enor- 
mous progress in the world through the political use of these weapons 
systems. 

That leads me up to a matter that we have been considering—the 
possible development of a joint career service of some kind at a senior 
staff level. 

I have been impressed, and I am sure you have, at the number of 
military people who have a wonderful understanding of the political 
situations throughout the world. Certainly what our war colleges 
have been doing is ample proof in this area. 

I just wonder if we might start out with a small corps on a trial 
and error basis and see what could come of it. 
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Mr. Bowr. I have not given any thought as to how one could or- 
ganize, set up, or administer such a service and I certainly would not 

want to express a firm view as to its feasibility before thinking through 
bin one could manage it and operate it. 

But the general idea of finding some way to create a small corps 
of people w rho had shown special ‘aptitude and received special train- 
ing in the policy process and who could be utilized in a variety of posi- 
tions, key positions for policymaking jobs, appeals to me very much, 

In some ways the military services through their training programs 
and their service colleges and the National War College have done a 
good deal more to try to provide the foreign policy framework for 
military thinking than the people on the foreign policy side have 
done the other way around. 

It is, of course, true that a number of State Department people 
attend the war colleges each year, and this is all to the good and very 
useful. 

The new senior course for Foreign Service officers has also been 
putting more stress on this range of things. 

Still there has been a certain reluctance on the part of the career 
Foreign Service to become too much involved in this wider range of 
issues. Indeed a first-rate man at diplomacy may not thereby be 
especially equipped for the kind of analysis : and thinking required for 
the integration of military and political planning. 

So it seems to me there is room for selecting a few experienced 
people from the military and foreign affairs agencies and perhaps 
from other sources for special training and service in different de- 
partments in positions which especially utilize these special talents. 
In general, the idea of trying to do this in some fashion appeals to 
me very much. 

Maybe it could be tried on a small scale by systematic efforts to 
exchange a few people among departments. military man or two 
could be put in some kind of position in State on leave or so that 
he clearly is not serving as a Pentagon representative, but as a member 
of the State staff, and similarly perhaps a few Foreign Service officers 
could be placed either in the Joint Staff or in the ISA office, so as to 
give them an exposure to the way in which these problems are posed 
from the military side. And perhaps some men of both sorts could 
be assigned in the NSC staff or in the White House to give them a 
chance to see it from that perspective. Such exchanges would allow 
a small start without creating all the technical problems which would 
arise in trying to develop a “brandnew service. 

Senator JACKSON. Try to do as much of it by administrative action 
without getting into legislation 

Mr. Bowm. Yes, I think a good deal of it could be done that way. 

I am not thinking in very large numbers, and I don’t suppose 
you are. 

Senator Jackson. No. 

Mr. Bowe. You don’t really need vast numbers of people, but 
merely a small number who have special qualifications. 

Senator Jackson. You might start out with 8 or 10 as an experi- 
ment. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Bowtr. Yes. 
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Senator Jackson. And try to see how it works out, what the prob- 
lems are. 

It may well be, for example, that the military people as time goes 
on should have some protection insofar as their own careers are con- 
cerned. ‘The State Department service might hurt their career 
chances. 

If this is a possibility, then this would involve some statutory con- 
siderations to provide the kind of environment that would encourage 
them to pursue this line of service. 

Mr. Bowrr. I certainly would also urge that the adequate training 
and opportunities for going to universities which has been started 
in the last few years in the State Department, be strongly backed. 
The military services have had a much better break from Congress, 
it seems to me, on this than has the Foreign Service. 

In a world that is moving as fast as ours, an opportunity to get 
away from the day-to-day work and try to get perspective on the 
problems i is absolutely indispensable for the top policy jobs. A de- 
partment cannot allow this unless it has enough people so that it 

‘an release some of them that cannot easily be spared. The only 
ones to send are the first-rate ones. The only way to do this is to 
have a modest amount of overstaffing. 

The making available of facilities and the expectation that this 
was a normal thing and not going to be subject to criticism as misuse 
of manpower would be a real contribution. 

Senator Jackson. It may not be directly in your area. Would 
you also say that it might be wise to have a comparable program for 
some of the civilians, career civilians in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Bowrr. Yes. I would not limit this to military services. I am 
talking about anybody who is engaged in the defense side. 

Senator Jackson. In the broad sense of the term? 

Mr. Bowre. Yes. 

For all I know you might even broaden it out at some point to in- 
clude some of the people in the budgetary side. 

Senator Jackson. That would not hurt, either. 

Mr. Bowie. That is pretty much all I wanted to develop. 

We have covered in the questions the point I was going to make 
about the training program. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any general comments about the 
conflict-of-interest problems, getting key people down to Washington? 

Mr. Bowrr. I really have not been into that to a sufficient degree. 

Senator Jackson. We have held some hearings on this subject. 

Mr. Bowre. Yes. I don’t think anything I could add would be 
important. 

I would say this, though, that it does seem to me that it is highly im- 
portant to minimize the turnover in top positions. 

Senator Jackson. We have, incidentally, a unanimous resolution 
from this committee dealing with turnover which we are going to take 
up in the Senate. We are getting a report together to ti ake up in the 
Senate this week in which we express in completely nonpartisan terms 
the concern of the Senate over the turnover in national security fields. 

It has been a problem under several administrations. 

The new President will be on notice that we are going to view it 
with some concern. 
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Mr. Bowie. An appointee cannot learn the rudiments of these top 
offices without a reasonable exposure unless he has already the benefit 
of working rather extensively at some fairly important lower levels, 
Some of the weaknesses of our machinery have resulted from the fact 
that people have not really understood their roles. They have not 
understood what their job was. 

Senator Jackson. It is knowing how to make the best use of talent 
and machinery. 

Mr. Bowie. It is both understanding what are the key parts of the 
job and what means are available for performing it. 

Without getting into personalities, I think that able people have 
come down to Washington and have tried to do their very best and 
exhausted themselves without ever having quite fully understood the 
primary requirements of the job. 

Of course, if an official puts his mind and attention and allocation 
of effort on the wrong things, then no matter how hard he works he 
is not going to get the necessary results. 

Senator Jackson. It seems to me that our emphasis has been on 
getting people to come down to Washington, like the recent meeting 
of the National Executive Reserve, for a day or two and explain to 
them that when we get in a national emergency, meaning a war, we 
are going to call them all in. 

Well, I have a feeling that what is really needed is an acceptance of 
the idea that we are in a conflict now, a long-drawn-out conflict, and 
that we must get these people to come in and help out from time to 
time as they are needed and then go back to their profession or busi- 
ness. 

It seems to me that we are still indulging in a lot of this sort of false 
thinking about mobilization for the emergency and that we fail to 
realize that we are in an emergency and will be in it for years to come. 

Now, if I may just conclude on this point: the same is true with 
regard to the problem of conflict of interest, in getting these people 
down. 

The moment the guns start booming, why, we get these people in. 
The laws are waived or we grant war powers to the President and he 
can do most anything in this regard and in other areas. 

It seems to me that what is needed is an ability on the part of the 
executive branch to act in the same manner now and for years to come 
as the President has been able to act in the Korean war and in World 
War II to cite recent examples. 

Mr. Bowm. I fully agree with that. 

This seems to be really the question of the atmosphere of the 
country, the general attitude, the sense of what the situation is. 

It is what I was trying to refer to earlier. 

You ask what is our problem. It seems to me this is the part which 
is most difficult to get at. 

An illustration I often use in talking to business groups is: Suppose 
“ have educated your son and he has done well at college. He comes 
nome to you and he says, “Father, now I am going to work in Laos for 
3 years.” 

I said, “I bet every one of you would say to him, ‘Son, you are tired. 
You worked hard at college. You take a month off and then you 
come back and we will talk seriously about what you are going to do.’” 
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Most of them laugh enough at least to suggest that this is probably 
what they they would do. 

There is something wrong when this is the frame of mind because 
there is something wrong with our priorities. 

In a way the problem we face as a nation is not so much machinery 
as attitude—frame of mind. It is the sense of urgency and the aware- 
ness that we are engaged in a struggle which is going to go on for 
quite a long time to which we have to devote human resources, the 
physical resources, financial resources. 

That is a matter of political will. We can devote enough or more 
resources than we need without even talking about serious sacrifice. 

Senator Jackson. The most conservative economists agree on that. 
If we make up our mind as to what we really need in the way of 
physical resources the job can be done. 

Mr. Bowrr. That is right. And it can be done, in my opinion, with- 
out anything that can remotely be called material sacrifice. 

In terms of human effort, it may be different. Here first-rate people 
will have to be willing to do the first priority jobs even though these 
are not the jobs which our social attitudes and tradition treat as the 
most important work to be done. 

Senator Jackson. I know you have had this experience constantly, 
but when I get on a campus and make a few remarks expressing great 
concern about where we are headed, a student invariably pops up and 
says, “What can I do to help?” 

I wonder if we cannot do a better job of indicating a few years ahead 
the kind of training and experience that we need in government over 
the long haul and provide a competitive system by which we can get 
some of the fine young minds on the campus to come into government. 

Mr. Bowre. Of course, the foreign service right now has a tremen- 
dous number of applicants each year, I don’t know how many times 
the number that they can take. 

My colleagues at Harvard believe that a thousand or more seniors 
coming out of college could be recruited every year to do most any- 
thing for 2 or 3 years in one of the underdeveloped countries. 

Senator Jackson. Not only with talent, but with a sincere desire 
to be helpful ? 

Mr. Bowrr. Very definitely. 

These are people who don’t expect to make this their career and cer- 
tainly don’t expect to make any money out of it. 

Senator Jackson. This involves a sort of missionary zeal. 

Mr. Bowie. That is right. They want to feel they are being useful. 

Senator Jackson. That might last for a couple of years anyway. 

Mr. Bowre. That is right. That is all they can afford to undertake. 

In Cambridge recently I was visited by Mr. Dike who is in charge of 
one of the universities in Nigeria. One of the problems in Nigeria is 
obviously education. They don’t have enough qualified people to teach 
elementary school. 

I asked Dike whether Nigeria could use several hundred of these 
young people in their schools. He was excited by the idea and seemed 
sure that the schools in Nigeria could utilize these people. 

The official language in Nigeria is English. He said that if they 
were willing to come and live in a modest way and take things as they 
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found them that Nigeria could utilize them if well selected and if 
somebody else would pay the transportation. 

Tomy mind this would be a dual benefit. 

In the first place, it would provide manpower at a level which is 
hard to recruit, to teach people literacy and other things. It would 
give the Africans a chance to see something which is unfortunately not 
common in Asia; namely, educated people who are not afraid of get- 
ting their hands dirty. 

F inally, it would mean every year some thousands of young people 
would have seen at first hand the problems in these areas and w ould 
begin to provide in every community a small nucleus of public opinion 
to support the kind of steps we have to take. 

Senator Jackson. It would help to develop what the British people 
had in the 19th century; I mean a sense of public service, a sense of 
dedication. 

Mr. Bowte. This need not be done by government at all. It could 
be done entirely by private agencies recruiting seniors if somebody 
would provide the transpor tation money. 

If such a scheme were tried and worked, it could be expanded into 
something which would be beneficial in many, many of these countries. 

In many of them English is either the official language or it is the 
language of actual communication among many of the ‘people. 

Where this is not true, French is often the language so that people 
from Europe as well as this country could be utilized. 

Senator Jackson. It is something that our NATO partners could 
well join in. 

We have a language study underway in the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians Conference that Professor Philips, of London, undertook at 
our request, almost 2 years ago. 

As you know, there are some 700 mutually unintelligible languages 
south of the Sahara. The study group has identified for Asia and 
Africa about 70 key nuclear languages that should be concentrated on. 

Here again our European friends could work with us. Obviously, 
sending people from the West into these countries and into the edu- 
cational systems would have enormous impact for the future. 

This merely illustrates, I think, your contention that some decisive 
things can be done to make better use of our talent. 

Mr. Bowrr. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And it is not so expensive, either. 

Mr. Bowre. No; at this level the rewards are mainly a sense of 
service. 

If you get them early enough they are not going to be worried by 
the idea that they are interrupting their career. It will be looked on 
as an opportunity to have a different kind of experience. 

This kind of experience may also interest more able people to go 
into Government service, either immediately or later on. 

There is still a big role for people from private life to serve for a 
period in the Government even though they don’t make government 
career. They can contribute something which is not always assured 
by the career service, a sense of independence, a willingness to speak 
up for the unpopular position, because they expect to return to private 
life. 
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Senator Jackson. Your point is well taken. Certainly the founda- 
tions and other private institutions could play a most helpful role. 
This is likewise an area where the Government could aid and abet. 

Mr. Bowie. Yes. One problem in most of these newer countries 
is obviously need for capital, but before they will be able to use capi- 

tal effectively on a really large scale, they will have to have institu- 
tions, people, skills, and all those things which make possible effective 
action. 

They do not even have the base now for effective political action. 

Senator Jackson. This gets at the heart of the problem. The So- 
viets are telling these people, “Look, America may be rich and power- 
ful, but we are the one living example of a nation that has come from 
feudalism to a powerful industrial position in 40 years. If you want 
to get there rapidly, follow the Soviet example.” 

This is a compelling argument to people in the uncommitted areas. 
Certainly we do have the capacity in my judgment to do a much bet- 
ter job than the Soviets if we only identify the problem. 

Mr. Bowie. Basically these people still want to get their help from 
the West if it can be done without attempting to put them in leading 
strings and if they feel we are going to be adequate to the job. 

They want to get help from us if they can get it, but if they can’t get 
it, from us, they will take it from where they can get it. 

"Senator JACKSON. Now, if I may turn back to the National Security 
Council, what should be the division of labor between the National 
Secur ity Council staff and the Planning Board and departmental staffs 
in originating policy papers ? 

I might quote from Paul Nitze’s comments on this from the tran- 
script. This is what he had to say: 

I think every paper in our day that was worth anything was generated outside 
the NSC and then went into the NSC for coordination. Not all of them even 
went to the NSC for coordination. Sometimes the President, and the Secretary 
cf State and the Secretary of Defense would decide the matter themselves 
without the benefit of the NSC discussion, because time was short, or it was 
something they did not want decided that way. 

Mr. Bowrr. Basically I would not differ much with the implica- 
tions in Paul’s statement. I think it would be fair to say that some 
changes which were made in the National Security C ouncil machinery 
at the beginning of this administration in response to a study by 
Robert C utler, had the effect, I believe, of elevating the role of the 
Planning Board. 

But my own feeling would be basically that, as I indicated earlier, 
the place for initiation of ideas and creative planning is in the executive 
departments. 

Now, oftentimes more joint work could be done between the key 
departments in generating proposals or in developing them. The 
Planning Board can play ‘and does play a very important role, how- 
ever, in analyzing and coordinating proposals. Indeed on occasion 
it can originate them in the sense that its discussions m: iy lead to the 
conclusion that there is need for some kind of proposal or policy 
action which then can best be prepared, I think, within one of the 
departments and submitted. 

Senator JAcKson. Back? 

Mr. Bowre. Yes; back to the Planning Board. 
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Senator Jackson. You mean origination in the Planning Board in 
the sense that through debate and discussion some new angle comes 
up. 

Mr. Bowre. New angle, new idea, need for study, new aspect, which 
in a way would be a new policy or new proposal. But the staff work 
on it would be done primarily through the executive department or 
perhaps through a working party of several departments. This was 
the typical way it was done when I was on the Planning Board and 
I think it isa constructive way to do it. 

Consequently, I do not share the view of some that it would greatly 
contribute to the process if the National Security Council staff were 
built up into some sort of planning staff with its own responsibility, 

I still think that the resources for planning are better in the depart- 
ments if they get some people whose job it is to do that, and who are 
competent to do it. 

But either method requires that. In either case the first question 
is whether you can get people who are equipped to do the job. 

If you can get them, I think they are more likely to do the job in 
the Policy Planning staff in State or some similar position in Defense 
than by putting them all in some cubbyhole under the auspices of the 
National Security Council staff. 

That does not mean that there is not a role for National Security 
Council staff. I think there is. Its Chairman can play an important 
role in probing and pushing the executive departments to examine and 
reexamine positions in which they may be frozen. 

The Planning Board staff itself can request a study on a subject 
which might not have been originated by the executive department. 
The Chairman can ride herd to see that the things really are integrated 
and that real differences are brought out rather than just papered 
over or compromised by words. 

This is a very important function in preparing issues for discussion 
by the National Security Council, itself and, of course, for the 
President. 

You have to focus issues in some way especially where there are 
differences of opinion so that people who have the top responsibility 
can size up what the problem is, what the issues are, what the differ- 
ences of opinion are, what the considerations are. 

Now, this is a very important function, as I see it, of the Planning 
Board, which could not be performed by any one department. 

Senator Jackson. If I may turn back again to the best use of people. 
We talk about bringing in people from outside the Government and 
certainly this is important. 

But we also know that industry promotes people from within. What 
I am wondering is whether or not there should not be a greater em- 
phasis on trying to identify the bright young career people within 
Government—they are already there—and then bringing them into 
key posts. Has enough been done in this regard or should greater 
emphasis be placed on it? 

Mr. Bowie. Of course, this is supposed to be the practice in career 
services like the Foreign Service or the military services and I am 
sure that they try to do it. 

At the same time, I am not certain that the Foreign Service always 
succeeds in identifying an officer’s particular talents. I do not mean 
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to say that the competent man does not get advanced—I think he does: 
but I am not sure that in practice the system has operated to analyze 
and develop the special talents of each individual and to utilize him 
in posts which take the best advantage of them. 

To my mind, the qualities which are required for a first-rate am- 
bassador, for instance, are somewhat different. from those which may 
be required for a man engaged in making policy. I donot think that a 
sufficient distinction is made among the various functions or enough 
effort is made to identifying officers who have the special qualities 
for these types of activities. 

Senator Jackson. They can be entirely different. 

Mr. Bowre. Precisely. 

An ambassador requires certain skills for representation, negotia- 
tion, and executive capacity. 

Senator Jackson. A good reporter. 

Mr. Bowre. Good reporting. These are not at all the same as the 
ones needed for analysis for policymaking. 

A particular individual, of course, may combine the qualities for 
both types of activity, but a good many people have better abilities 
or greater talent in one direction than in the other. More effort could 
be made at some stage of the career to say that this man has special 
talent on this side and this one special talent on the other and to give 
one his future in one direction and the other one his future in the 
other. 

This does not mean, of course, that the officer who is tagged to be 
a policy man should not serve at intervals in the field. 

e ought to for his own education, but it would certainly mean 
that the emphasis on where he served would be different than would 
be the case of a man who is best fitted to be an ambassador. 

Senator Jackson. You have not commented on the OCB, which is 
supposed to follow up on the National Security Council decisions. 
Do you have any comments on this ? 

Mr. Bowrr. I don’t have any firsthand experience with the OCB. 
I knew its work only at secondhand. 

The idea of the OCB was that when basic policy had been settled, 
then the various executive departments which were charged with some 
part of carrying out that policy would develop the necessary plans 
and proposals and programs and that these would be coordinated in 
the OCB. 

It seems to me that this idea was a good one, a useful one. Whether 
or not the OCB has been fully effective in really coordinating the pro- 
grams of the different departments with respect to particular regions 
or countries, I am not sure. 

The ambassador may be at least as good a point of coordination of 
actual policy in the field as any other single place. 

I do not mean that he can take the place of some apparatus like the 
OCB in Washington. But still if you have a strong ambassador and 
the concept that he is the leader of the team in that country and is 
responsible for the full range of activities which the Government is 
carrying on there, then his proposals for the way in which the program 
there is applied and developed ought to be well worth listening to. 

If the ambassador has that role and is equipped to play it, this 
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would greatly reinforce the actual coordination of policies which OCB 
alone can only deal with on paper. 

I don’t mean to minimize the importance of having a common as- 
sessment of the problems and a common plan of action among the 
executive departments. 

Still the proof of the pudding will be the way in which the am- 
bassador exercises his authority in really seeing to it that the program 
as carried out is coherent and coordinated. 

I think the two things work together. 

Senator Jackson. Back to the National Security Council now, 
We have had comments to the effect that the National Security Coun- 
cil is pretty good in handling routine matters, but that when you 
get. down to major policy matters it has not been very effective. The 
Council spends so much time dealing with a tremendous number of 
matters that it does not have time to concentrate on the critical 
ones. 

Mr. Bowre. I think I said earlier that fewer items might well be 
presented to the National Security Council in order to allow them 
more time for the more basic issues. 

To say that the Council has not been effective, however, in dealing 
with basic issues seems to me to overstate it. The National Secur- 
ity Council has been extremely valuable in posing many of these 
issues and in assuring that in deciding them the President had the 
benefit of informed advice by each of his Cabinet officers. 

The advantage of the National Security Council is this: In de- 
veloping a Planning Board paper, the bureaucracy in the key parts 
of the executive branch has had to work on and think about this 
range of problems at the same time. 

Then the paper goes on the agenda of the National Security Coun- 
cil. Typically each Cabinet officer then has a briefing on the paper 
in his own department. So he spends at least an hour or so in dis- 
cussing the problem with his staff and considering the pros and cons, 
and reaching at least a tentative position from the point of view of 
his department. 

If nothing more the process has focussed a considerable amount 
of attention by the Cabinet officers before they even come to the 
National Security Council. 

Then at the National Security Council the discussion may go for 
a couple of hours and on some of the basic issues may go on for 
several meetings. This means that 3, 4, 6 hours have been devoted 
to intensive discussion of an issue before the President by the key 
people who themselves have had prior time to brief themselves and 
think about it. 

It does seem to me that this is about as good a mechanism as you 
can devise to cause key people to address themselves to these issues, 
to apply to them the expertise which is available in the departments, 
and to arrive at tentative views of their own and ultimately to make 
the results available to the President for his thought and decision. 

During the period I was familiar with it, the National Security 
Council certainly addressed itself to what I thought of as most 
essential problems. 

That does not mean that the answers they came up with were the 
answers I would have reached in all cases. That is not the point. 
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After all, it is the job of the key people to strike balances, to reach 
judgments, and to make decisions. But if the question is whether they 
addressed themselves to key issues, I think they did. 

I have already indicated that in some realms such as the military 
budget and forces, I did not feel that the issues were posed in the 
way that would make it possible to judge competing factors so as to 
reach wise decisions. 

Nor do I want to suggest that the system is perfect or that it cannot 
be improved. But that view seems to me quite different from the 
notion that it really does not work at all. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, I agree. What I was getting at is when 
you get into some complicated problems, whether the National Se- 
curity Council system works very well. 

I understand there is some feeling in Departments: “We will send 
that problem into the NSC, at least to get its blessing.” 

Mr. Bowre. I would not think that attitude was very common. The 
notion that people tried to pass the buck to the National Security 
Council was not a real problem. 

If anything, the departments tend to be reluctant to get the real 
issues out on the table before the National Security Council. 

Senator Jackson. I am thinking of cases where it is to the advan- 
tage of a Department to have the stamp of approval of the National 
Security Council—is there much of that—even though it is not of 
any major consequence ? 

Mr. Bowie. What does it mean to get the stamp of approval of 
the National Security Council. The real question is what does the 
President decide, and how far is he ready to go to back up the decision ? 

The function of the National Security Council is to develop and 
bring out, for those participating, the Lecharouna of the problem, 
the considerations which go into its decision and the implications of 
the decisions. 

But the National Security Council imprimatur means hardly any- 
thing in the Government structure in terms of added authority. 

At least I would not have thought that this was a principal value, 
or something much sought after. 

It is hard for me to recall any case where an agency was eager to 
get the OK of the National Security Council aside from the necessity 
of getting coordination. 

Senator Jackson. But in general you feel that the National Secu- 
rity Council process, I take it, wherever possible, should confine itself 
to key issues ? 

Mr. Bowrsr. This would be my instinct. 

Senator Jackson. To make the best use of it ? 

Mr. Bowig. Yes. I think it should not be looked on as the sole 
machinery for coordination. If the basic policy issues are really 
worked out within the National Security Council framework and 
relatively clearly understood, then there is a wide range of other ways 
of coordinating, by interagency actions, by informal discussion, by a 
whole lot of other ways, which do not involve the time and effort of 
so many people, particularly the key people. 

Now, obviously, it is a matter of judgment and degree as to which 
are key issues and which ones are not so important. 
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You could hardly expect that everybody will share the same judg- 
ment on this because each will tend to look on things which have to do 
with his area as more central, more important, than some which other 
people may be primarily concerned with. 

But within a broad range you could probably get consensus on 
the kinds of things where it is valuable to use the NSC procedure for 
discussion, for sorting out of issues, for resolution in a formal way 
before the President and for recording the basic elements of the 
decision. 

Now, a good many day-to-day things do not seem to me to justify 
this elaborate machinery or even require this amount of participation 
all around in trying to resolve them or coordinate them. 

Senator Jackson. I have so many questions I want to get into. I 
will terminate with this general one, as to your views regarding per- 
sonal or summit diplomacy versus the traditional type diplomacy. 

Mr. Bowre. I don’t think this is an “either/or” issue, I think it is a 
matter of degree. 

Unfortunately summitry has been blown up to an extent which does 
not seem to me justified as a way of resolving problems. Therefore, 
I would be circumspect, to say the least, in promoting summit meet- 
ings. 

As for the problem of meetings at the level of foreign ministers, 
here again it seems to me necessary to make a distinction. 

The discussions among foreign ministers of the NATO countries 
or even smaller groups of two, three, or four friendly countries, does 
serve a necessary and useful function. 

Senator Jackson. Personal diplomacy within our own free world 
community is one thing. 

Mr. Bowrr. Yes. This does offer opportunities for real under- 
standing of the purposes of each country and for developing confi- 
dence in the ways in which they do things and their reliability and 
all that. 

Senator Jackson. Which is almost mandatory ? 

Mr. Bowre. I think it is inescapable. One can quarrel about how 
much, how often, which forums, and so on, but this process is a very 
vital and useful part of building up consensus among cooperating 
countries. 

As for the kind of meetings which tend to be far more demanding 
in terms of time, such as meetings, say, with the Soviets. I am much 
more skeptical about the value of meetings of the foreign ministers 
or higher. Generally these cannot fail to involve quite a lot of propa- 
ganda and it is very easy for them to degenerate into not more than 
that. 

It seems to me this is a very expensive way for a Secretary of State 
to spend his time and energy. I cannot help but feel that if and when 
we can get down to serious discussions with the Russians, it will be 
a much quieter kind of diplomacy, with much less publicity and more 
opportunity for exploring issues than you can usually do at high level 
meetings. 

So I don’t think you forego real possibilities of any resolutions of 
issues as between the Soviets and ourselves by insisting it be done 
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initially at least on a businesslike lower level, less publicized than 
any meeting of foreign ministers is going to be. 

That does not mean in order to put on the final touches it may not 
be essential to have a meeting of foreign ministers. This is a dif- 
ferent thing from counting on foreign ministers to elaborate the pro- 

sals and work out the details. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Pendleton, the minority counsel. 

Mr. Penpieton. No questions. 

Senator Jackson. There are many, many other areas we can get 
into. I know we will want to talk to you from time to time, Professor 
Bowie. 

At this point I want to express our appreciation for your coming 
here this morning to give us the benefit of the very fine experience 
you have had and continue to have in the Gov ernment, as well as in 
academic life. 

Mr. Bowtr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. We are most grateful to you. 

Mr. Bow. I have enjoyed being here. I wish you well in your 
inquiry because it is very important. 

I am pleased that your group does not believe that machinery is a 
panacea, as important as it may be. 

Senator Jackson. Good people can survive very poor machinery. 
We do feel that good people in Government can be aided, of course, 
by improvement in the machinery process. 

Mr. Bowtr. Absolutely. 

I don’t want to minimize that for a minute. I am sure you can 
economize on peoples’ energy and time and improve their effectiveness 
by giving them means to work which help rather than hinder. 

Senator Jackson. That improvement also includes our own ma- 
chinery on the Hill. 

Mr. Bowrm. Yes, I did not want to get into that because I am no 
expert, but my impression is that it is a fruitful field for work. 

Senator Jackson. I think in that regard that when changes are 
made in the executive branch improvements are likely to occur on 
the Hill. 

To be specific, I think if executive branch officials took the position 
of wanting to present the overall national security requirements once 
a year to Congress they could do it to one committee—they would 
force Congress to act. When we passed the National Security Act in 
1947, eliminating the War Department and the Navy Department 
and setting up the three services under the Department of Defense, 
this resulted in setting up one Senate committee, the Armed Services 
Committee, doing away with the Military Affairs and Naval Affairs 
Committees. 

I merely cite this as an example. 

Mr. Bowie. Yes; I was impressed when I was in the State Depart- 
ment at the real drain on the time and energy of the Secretary in 
making appearances before Congress. Now, I am fully aware not 
merely of the necessity, but of the desirability of his appearing enough 
to — known to Congress the basic policies and the reasons for them 
and so on. 
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But still when you consider the amount of time that goes into pre- 
paring for a hearing and then the time that is devoted to the hearing 
and then frequently the time that has to be devoted after the hearing 
to particular issues that were raised, and when you consider the num- 
ber of repetitious appearances which the Secretary makes before dif- 
ferent committees on virtually the same subject, I really do think this 
is another place where a genuine saving of his energy and time could 
be made without at all losing the contact between him and the Con- 
gress, which is absolutely essential. 

Senator Jackson. Again, many thanks. We are deeply apprecia- 
tive to you for your help. 

The committee will now stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, June 28, 1960.) 
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